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FOREWORD 



This analysis of the study of school finance in Delaware has 
been conducted to provide the School Finance Task Force of the Office 
of Education with a description and critique of the process used in 
the study. Menibers of the Task Force can use this analysis in projecting 
needed research and also in considering alternative approaches which 
might be considered by states as they contemplate studies of their 
patterns for financing schools. 

Background information was secured from the formal report s^^bTnitted 
by the National Educational Finance Project (NEFP) to th,2 Delaware State 
Board of Education and also from staff members in the Delaware Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Appreciation is extended. to the NEFP staff 
members and Department of Public Instruction staff members who provided 
information for the analysis. . 

As the pressures for school finance reform continue, Vcirious 
study alternatives will undovibtedly be considered by state education 
agencies and other governmental and private agencies. The hope is that 
a model process can evol^ve which will permit cross-state comparisons of 
study results to facilitate the sharing of findings and conclusions and . 
reduce the needless duplication in research efforts. 



June 20, 1973 



K. Forbis Jordan 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 

The school finance study in Delaware was conducted by the National 
Educational Finance Project (NEFP) at the request of the Delaware State 
Board of Education. The National Educational Finance Project is financed 
by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare under the provisions of P.L. 89-10, Title V, Section 505. Addi- 
tional funds for the study were provided by the Delaware State Board of 
Education from state sources; these state funds were used to supplement 
the NEFP Central Staff, by securing additional consultants to conduct the 
special studies. 

Background . During 1968-72 the NEFP conducted a national study of 
school finance. This effort involved an identification of the dimensions 
of educational need or the various educational programs which should be 
provided through the schools; analysis of the current status of school 
finance cmong the 50 atates; a series of satel7.ite studies to identify 
target populations, project changes in educational programs during ttie 
decade of the 70 's, and compute cost indices associated with various ed- 
ucational programs; an amalysis of revenue sources in terms of their 
equity and additional potential; cind a comprehensive discussion of 
alternative approaches for state school support programs . During Phase 
II the NEFlp has focused its attention on disseminating its findings and 
field testing various research techniques to expedite the improvement of 
state school finance programs. Intensive resaarch activities are being 
conducted in six Cooperating States. 

ERIC 
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The NEFP is invplved in field studies in-individual states, is 
conducting additional depth research studies at the central staff level, 
and also is developing a prototype training program for state education 
agency personnel in the area of fiscal planning. All NEPP activities 
are integrated with the field studies providing various input data for the 
central staff research studies and also providing field experiences for 
the participants in the prototype training program. 

During the spring of 1972 the governor of Delaware appointed a 
Citizens' Advisory Committee to study the existing pattern for financing 
the public schools of Delaware and to recommend appropriate changes. 
The Commissioner of Education contacted the NEFP to explore the possi- 
bilities of Delaware becoming one of the six NEFP Cooperating States. 
Following exploratory discussions, a formal arrangement was developed 
between the Delaware Department of Public Instruction and the NEPP. 
The l\^EFP*s task was to conduct a technical study of Delaware's state 
school support program and present recommendations for improvement. 

0 

In early May 1972, members of the NEFP Central Staff met with the 
Commissioner of Education, selected members of his staff, and super- 
intendents from the Delaware local school districts. During t^is meeting 
the overall* research design and the working procedures for the study 
were explained. Reactions were positive, and the NEFP St>aff was 
directed to proceed with plans for the study. 
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PARAMETERS OF THE STUDY 



This study. Financing the Public Schoolis of Delaware , was one of 
the series of studies in six states being conducted during Phase II of 
the National Educational Finance Project. Primary responsibility for 
coordinating the Delaware study was assumed by Dr. Roe L. Johns, Tech- 
nical Assistance Director of the National Educational Finance Project. 

Components of the Study . In view of the range of activities in 
which the NEFP was involved and the desire to provide training exper- 
iences for developing school finance specialists, as well as the need 
to expand the manpower pool involved in various fieJ.d research activities, 
additional personnel were identified to assist with the field studies. 
In the Delaware study the following persons assumed responsibility for 
the indicated technical components to supplement th^ Research of the 
central staff: 

Educational Need and Cost Differentials —*' Ricl^iard Rossmiller, Pro- 
fessor of Educational 
Administration - University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

State and Local Taxation — Rolland A. Bowers, Associate Professor 

of Educational Adminiiitration, Univer- 
sity of Virginia 

Cost of Delivering Education — Dowey gtollar. Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration* University 
of Tennessee 

Public School Personnel -^ James Jones, Professor of Educational 

Administration, Temple University, and 
William B. • Castetter , Professor of 
Educational Administration, University 
of Pennsylvania 
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Financing School Construction — W. Monfort Barr, Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, Indiana 

..^ ' University eiiid William R. Wilkerson, 

Associate Professor of Educational 
Administration, Indiana University 

Pupil Transportation — Lloyd Frohreich, Assistant Professor of, 

Educational Administration, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

School Food Service — William Castine, Assistant Professor 

Florida A & M University 

i ■ 

School District Productivity Scott Rose, Budget Director, 

Pinellas County, Florida 

A additional component, *feummary and Recommendations", was pre- 
pared by the NEFP Central Staff. In addition to R. L. Johns who 
coordinated the entire study « Robert Isaac of the Alaska Department of 
Educatiori and Philip Kelly of the South Carolina Department of Edu- 
cation, participants in the NEFP prototype training program at the 
University of Florida, were also assigned from the NEFP Central Staff to 
assist in this study. 

The. on-site coordinator for the Delawcire Department of Public In- 
struqtion was John Ryan, Assistant Commisisoner of Education for Del- 

i 

a!?7are. 

The work of the school finance specia,lists was coordinated by the 
NEFP Central St^ ff which in turn worked closely with the office of the 
Commissioner of Education in Delaware. The original design of the 
study was developed cooperatively with the Delaware Departi!\ent of* 
Public Instruction. Formal presentations of the study design and an 
inte^rim report were made to the chief school officers from each of the • 
Delaware local school districts. Upon completion of the final report 



a summary of findings and recommendations was presented to the chief 

i 

school officers and to the Citir.ens' Advisory Committee which had provided 
the original impetus for the study. 

Members of the NEFP Central Staff began negotiating with researchers 
for the components during the month of June. By the end of July, all 
contracts had been comsummated for the components of the study, and 
several of the researchers had already^made field vi'^sitsi to collect data. 
Copies of the basic study design for each component were forwarded to the 
NEFP and the Delaware Department of Public Instruction for reactions 
and suggestions. Only minor modifications were made in the initial re- 
search designs submitted from the individual study directors. 

An interim report was made to the Commissioner of Education, his 
staff, and the local school superintendents on November 9, 1972. The 
majority of the component studies had been completed<at that time, and an 
overview of the findings and recommendations of each compoiient was pre- 
sentsd. The "Summary and Recommendations" section had not been com- 
pleted at that time, but NEFP Central Staff members did make some pre- 
liminary comments concerning possible recommendations to secure reactions 
from those in attendance. 

On February 1, 1973, the summaries of the component studies and 
final recommendations were presented to the Commissioner of Education 
and the superintendents from each of the local school districts in the . 
state. In mid-Dece',inber copies of the "Summary and Recommendations" had 
been forwarded to each local superintendent so that he could be familiar 
with the document prior to the meeting. In the afternoon of the same day. 
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a formal presentation was also made to the Citizens' Advisory Com- 
mittee. The press was present for the meetings and received copies of 
the "Sijmmary and Recommendations.'^ 

Constraints . The entire study was scheduled to be completed within 
a period of approximately six months; this time schedule seems to have 
been somewhat restrictive in view of the magnitude of the total research 
effort. Time limitations were one of the reasons for using the "team 
effort" in the basic research activities. The use of multiple specialists 
with central coordination appears to have worked rather satisfactorily 
in the Delav/are study. In the first drafts of some of the studies r data 
were duplicated in a few studies. The task of editing the studies to - 
eliminate the duplication was accoirplished with a minimum of difficulty. 
An outside observer might have concern relative to the possibility of 
conflicting recommendations from different researchers who were inves- 
tigating related areas; this was not reported to have been a problem by the 

r 

coordinator of the study and no evidence of this potential problem was 
found in the final report. 

Even though the total budget for all of the technical components 
may have been somewhat less than the contract amount for a single study in 
similar efforts in other insjtances, the relative quality of the in-» 
dividual studies was deemed satisfactory by the NEFP Central Staff and 
the interested parties in Delaware. Of cqurse, the point must be em" 
phasized that these were status studies and not intended to be lon- 
gitudinal or depth research studies involving the use of highly sophisticated 
statistical techniques. The single exception was the productivity study 

ERLC 
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which did require extensive statistical analysis of the data. 

The individual contracts for components of the study ranged from 
$900 for the school food service study to $3,400 for the educational 
need* target populations, and cost differentials study. The staffing 
patterns, capital outlay, and state and loc^al taxation studies were 
conducted for approximately $2,000. The amount of the contract for 
the cost of delivering education component was $3,000. Contract anounts 
for the transportation and school district productivity studies were 
$1,500. No travel a31owance was' provided for the food services com- 
ponent, and one trip was permitted for all other components except cost 
of delivering education and educational need and cost differentials. 
V7ith the former, the researcher was permitted two trips, and the latter 
was reimbursed for three trips. 

Total budgeted funds for the component research studies amounted 
to $18,000, which included $16,200 for consultant fees plus approximately , 
$1,800 for travel. These funds did not include NEFP support for the 
study, nor did they include the mantime and resources contributed by 
the Department of Public Instruction and local school districts. These 
latter agencies made epctensive contributions to the study as they pro- 
vided data for various portions of the study. 
« 

The NEFP's contribution has been estimated as follows: 
State Coordinators (NEPP Fellows) $ 8,000 

Travel for NEFP Staff 3,000 
Secretarial Services 2,000 
Computer Services 1,000 
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Allocated time for NEFP Central Staff $ 9^000 

TOTAL $23,000 

To expand the capabilities of the Department of Public Instruction, 
an additional contract was entered into with Dr. Gerald Boardman to 
assist Department personnel in the installation and adaptation of the 
NEFP Computer Simulation Program. The airvoimt of this contract was 
approximately $2,000. This portion was conducted independent, of the 
NEFP Central Staff; Dr. Boardman. was formerly associated with the NEFP 
while a faculty member at the University of Florida. Current reports 
indicate that the NEFP Simulation Program has been adapted and is 
fxinctioning satisfactorily. 

jpissemination of the Report . The Commissioner of Education was 
provided with original copy of the complete report including each of 
the technical studies. The "Summary of Findings and Recommendations/" 
consisting of 69 pages, was reproduced by the State Board of Education 
and distributed to each of the chief school officers from the individual 
school districts, the Citizens! Advisory Committee, representatives, of 
the media, and other interested persons selected by the Commissioner of 
Education. The total difstribution of the Summary was in exce^ls of 150 
copies. (topies of the complete 316 page report were not reproduced in 
quantity. ) 
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SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The basic research design for Financing the Pijblic Schools o f 
Delaware included technical sub-studies of the principal factors 
which should be investigated to deterroine the status of a state's 
school support program^ Virtually all areas of importance were in- 
cluded except school district organization. Even thourh this area 
was investigated in two of the other NEFP Cooperating States (Ken- 
tucky and South Dakota) , it was omitted in Delaware after consultation 
with the Commissioner of Education. The fact that Delaware had only 
26 districts was a major factor in this decision. In the previous 
section the various technical studies and chief researcher for each 
area were listed. 

In the follov,'ing discussion the basic, rationale, research tech- 
niques, and major findings and recommendations or conclusions are pre- 
sented for each technical sub-study, in the critique following the 
summarization of each study ^ attention is given to the adequacy of the 
overall research design, data requirements, and contribution of findings 
and recommendations to the total study, and also to the general field 

of research in public school finance. 
♦ 

Programmatic Cost Differentials 

Spending levels of local school districts typically have been com-* 
pared on the basis of per t'opil expenditure. Educators have long been 
aware, however, that some educational programs are more costly than 
others. Despite the obvious differences in expenditiire per pupil in 
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various educational programs, only recently ikave studies been made to 

identify the magnitude and nature of the differences in the cost of 

educational programs within individual school districts which are 

u , xored to meet the needs of specific types of pupils. The pioneering 

research of the NEFP has focused attention upon the cost variations 

which are inherent in the educational programs offered by local school 

districts. 

Purpose of the Sub-Study . As a significant facet of the NEFP 
research activities in Delaware,* the primary purpose of this study was 
to gather and summarize information concerning the relative cost of 
educational programs designed for specific target groups of pupils in 
the public schools of Delaware. Data for this study included the disr 
tribution of pupils in various special educational programs, the number 
of pupils* qualified for, but not enrolled in, special educational pro- 
grams, and the distribution of pupils in the regular educational program. 

Procedures . To initiate the study, a meeting was held in August, 
1972, with members of the staff of the Delaware Department of Public In- 
struction to discuss the data needed for development of programmatic 
cost indices and to determine the availability of such data. 
After discussion the decision was made to include all of Delawetre*s 26 
school districts in the study. The applicable data regtilarly collected 
by the Department of Public Instruction included: 

1. September 1970 enrollment in day school programs during the 

regular school year for each majcir category and sub-category 

of program by school 

O 
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2. The number of teachers and non-teaching academic supportive 
staff members for each district by school 

3. The 1970-71 current operating expenses by category of expenditure 
for each school district. 

The September enrollments were assumed to represent full-time equiv- 
alent pupils with the excepticn of kindergarten enrollments and thosie 
for vocational-technical students in school districts in Kent and Sussex 
counties (only three counties exist in Delaware), where full-time 
'Equivalent fvnrollment was assumed to be one half of the reported 
enrollment. 

Since cx-^rrent operating expense data were riot available by category 
or sub-category of program, it was necessary to devise methods for 
allocating current operating expenses to program levels. The first al- 
location distributed total ciirxent operating expenses to the elementar^r 
(K-6) and secondary (71-12) levels by computing the ratio of elementary 
to secondary t^eaching and non-teaching academic staff; this was then 
used to allocate instructional costs. All other categories of expen- 
dit'ore — including district administration, attendance and health services, 
transportation, operatix)n of p-.ant, maintenance of plant, fixed charges, 
and food services — were applied equally to each student regardless of 
level • Thia alloce-tion resulted in an estimate of the cost per full- 
time equivalent student at both the elementary and secondary levels in 
each schod district. A second allocation was necessary to distribute 
ths cxarrent operating expenses to each of the handicapped programs amd 
to the regular program within the elementciry and secondary grade levels. 
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The number of pupils participating in a special program at the 
respective grade level was used as the basis for allocating in- 
structional expenses exclusive of those attributable to non-teaching 
academic supportive staff. These expenses were assumed to apply 
equally to all students regardless of program within grade level. The 
aggregation of the allocated instructional expenssts associated with the 
teaching staff, the residual instructional expanses associated with the 
non-teaching academic supportive staff, and the base expenses exclusive 
of instructional expenses provided an estimate of the cost per full- 
time equivalent student for each of the handicapped programs and for 
the regular program in both the elementary and secondary grade levels. 
The cost index and the cost differential between the regulcir program cost 
per student and the special program cost per student were then cal- 
culated* 

The researcher n6ted the folJLowing caveats with regard to the 
mettod of allocation used in arriving at the cost differentials and 
cost indices. First, funds were allocated on the basis of the number of 
academic staff members rather than the current expenses for academic 
staff. Although salary data were made available for the 1970-71 academic 
year, these data could not be reconciled with the report of current 
operating expenses for that year. Furthermore, the expenses involved 
in the allocation process included expenses not directly associated 
with salaries, e.g., textbooks, library books, teaching supplies, con- 
tractual services, and* other expenses? these expenses, by necessity, 
were distributed somewhat arbitrarily through the use of salaries as 
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the basis for allocation. This method as'sxinies that all members of the • 
teaching staff, whether in regular or special education programs, 
receive the same salary; thus it is likely to understate the cost 
differentials to a slight extent • 

The second caveat was that the allocation process assumes that many 
of the expenses, e.g., transportation, food service, maintenance of 
plant, etc., would apply equally to students in both regular and 
special programs. In the absence of more detailed accounting records, 
no other alternative was available, and the researcher suggested that 
this approach probably serves to understate the cost differentials. 
Finally, the allocation process resulted in an fistimate of the cost per 
student by .category and sub-category program and may not have repre- 
sented an accurate accounting of the actual cost per student which 
would be available from detailed program-by-program accounting records. 

Identification of Programs . The various programs provided by each 
school district in Delaware were identified. The researchers did not 
make judgments concerning the relative quality of the various programs. 
The only measure of program output used in this study was the number of 
students actually involved in each prograift. The assumption cannot be 
made that program quality is equal in each district, and local districts 
can be expected to vary considerably in their expenditures per student. 

At the elementary school level the most prevalent handicapped 
programs were thos^ for educcible mentally retarded students, students 
with learning disabilities, and stu^nts with social or emotional 
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maladjustments. In the secondary schools the most prevalent handicapped 
programs were for the educable mentally retarded , socially and emotionally 
maladjusted, and those with learning disabilities* Compensatory edu- 
cation in speech and hearing, homobound and supportive instruction, and 
ESEA Title I programs 'was provided in more than 20 of the 26 school 
districts. In addition, 11 school districts provided a regular program 
for students who were enrolled in a vocational-technical program in 
either the Kent County or Sussex County vocational-technical districts. 

Findings and Conclusions . Table 1 contains the average cost in- 
dices for educational programs provided in Delaware's public schools 
during the 1970-71 school year. No cost indices were reported for 
either compensatory or homebound/hospital programs, since the data needed 
to complete these indices were not available. All cost indices for 
special elementary school programs were coitputed relative to their level 
of expenditure for the regular elementary school program, and all cost 
indices for special secondary school programs were computed relative to 
the cost of the regular secondary school program. Programs for deaf or 
partially deaf pupils were the most costly. Programs for pupils with 
learning disabilities and for blind or partially sighted pupils also 
were among the costly. Programs for mentally retarded or orthopedically 
handicapped pupils were among the least costly. 

The researcher c:autioned that considerable misunderstanding existed 
with rega^rd to the application of cost indices in planning for the 
financing of educational programs. These indices are most appropriately 
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T?.BLE 1 



A Smunary of Average Educational Program 
Cost Indices in Delaware Public Schools, 1970-71 



Programs Elementary 

Regular Programs 1.00 

Handicapped Programs 

Educable Mentally Retarded 1.49 

Trainable Mentally Retarded 1^67 

Orthopedically Handicapped 1.76 

Blind or Partially Sighted 1.83 

Deaf or Partially Deaf 3.03 

Socially & Emotionally Maladjusted 1.92 

Learning Disabiliti^es 2.29 

All Programs for the Handicapped 1.71 

Vocational-Technical Programs — • 



Secondary* 
il.OO** 

1.35 
1.24 
1.29 
2.48 
3.05 
1.95 
2.24 
1.51 
1.60 



*AX1 secondary cost indices are relative to the cost of the regular 
secondary school program. 

**The secondary regular program cost is 1.11 times the elementary 
regular program cost. 



used for statewide planning purposes. The availaL, y of accurate 
indices from the entire state should permit more accurate estimates 
of the amount of revenue needed to provide adequately for the unique 
educational needs of all pupils. In discussing limitations of cost 
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differentials, the researcher emphasized that cost indices are averages, 
and approximately one-haJ.f of all school districts in the state will be 
spending more than the state-wide average and the remaining one-half 
will be spending less. Using the average cost index as a basis for 
allocating funds will not necessarily provide an adequate level of funds 
to support the specific educational programs sought by each pupil in 
all districts. 

A second limitation of cost indices, and especially the indices 
developed in this study, is that they may not show differentiation 
between various types of delivery systems. For example, if a district 
is using a type of delivery system which requires increased numbers of 
supportive personnel, this difference is not recognized in the cost 
differentials. The magnitude of the differentials in educational costs 
is closely linked to the type of delivery system used in providing a 
program — for example, a residential school, a special classroom, or a 
regular classroom in combination with s resource room. Data indicated 
that large differences existed among districts in the cost of providing 
a special educational program for pupils with a specific handicapping 
condition. Unfortunately, the data did not enable the researcher to 
identify specific sources of the variations or the type of program 
delivery system being used in each district, except in those instances 
where special schools were in operation. 

Possibly the roost disturbing limitation of cost indices is that they 
reflect current educational practices rather than desired educational 
practices. Cost indices in no way reflect the efficacy or efficiency 
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of the educational programs upon which t'hoy are based. They typically 
reflect what is currently being done rather than what could be or 
should be done. 

A fourth limitation is that cost indices show the relative cost 
of educating pupils in special programs compared with the cost of 
educating pupils in regular programs. They provide no information on 
the relative educational wisdom or efficiency of the manner in which the 
funds are being expended for either regular or special programs. In view 
of the variations in the nature of educational programs among districts, 
a well-developed, carefully monitored evaluation of all educational 
programs based upon the desired outcome must be conducted if cost indices 
are to be interpreted properly. 

Last, costs will differ among districts for identical programs. 
For example, one district may be transporting more pupils involved in 
special programs than another district. The pupil-teacher ratio is also 
a very important factor in determining the relative cost of a specific 
program. One district may have too few pupils to operate a program 
at maximum efficiency, and another may have its classrooms overcrowded. 

Cost differentials essentially provide state fiscal policy-makers 
with a valuable planning tool, but they do hawe their limitations. Mo3re 
detailed information is needed concerning program inputs and their 
relation to program effectiveness and efficiency so that planning 
decisions may be as rational as possible. 
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Critique , This technical component is one of a series of cost 
differential studies being conducted in different states. Basic 
research procedural of this study are essentially the same as for those 
conducted in the other NEFP Cooperating States. As in the other in- 
stances, the data were not readily available in usable form because 
local districts were not using program accounting formats in their 
business procedures. Much of the needed information was available from 
the Department of Public Instruction, but some data had to be secured 
directly from local school districts. The researchers had considerable 
difficulty in their efforts to reconcile stats^ ap.d local records. 
Problems associated with securing reliable data possibly contributed to 
the researcher's statements of caution relating to the use of program- 
matic cost differentials in computing local school district allocations 
under state school support programs. 

The basic findings of this technical study should make a valuable 
contribution to the field of research relating to programmatic cost 
differentials. For futxire planning in Delaware, the cost indices and 
estimates of unmet needs should be of considerable value. The question 
of whether or not Delaware will incorporate these findings into a re- 
vised state support program is unresolved at this .time. 

State and Local Taxation and School Revenues 

The revenue d^-mension of a theoretically sound state school support 
program is just as critical as the educational program or allocation 
dimensions^ Consideration must be given to this dimension to preclude 



the possibility of severe iinbcilances as program modifications and 
additional support areas are proposed for school support. No state 
has unlimited revenue soxirces, but virtually every state has 
additional revenue available. The critical question is the degree 
to which a state will enact a balanced revenue program and also 
the degree to which available revenue for public elementary and 
secondary pupils will be equalized through the program. The purpose 
of this technical sub-study was not to recommend a tax program, either 
revisions or new sources^ but to present and analyze status information 
needed to reformulate the state school support program. 

Study Format . This technical istudy consisted of eight sections: 

1. Revenue of state and local governments 

2. Recommended principles of taxation 

3. Cooperative analysis of the actual and recommended taxation 
practices showing alternative sources of revenue available 
for support of education 

4. Fiscal capacity of the state 

5. Conclusions regarding taxation 

6. Variations between school district revenue and financial 



7. The level of equalization of fiscal resources between districts 

8. Conclusions about the present distribution formula 

State and Local Revenue * All or nearly all known types of taxes 
except the general sales tax were utilized in Delaware by one or more 
levels of government. Tables 2, 3, and 4 illustrate the type and uses 
^^.each tax. 
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TABLE 



"types of TAXKG hm) ju-XISDISTION^S Al^PLYING 
TliKM TO 3 s'aVIDUALG 



Stare 



County 



School 
Districts 



Munici- 
palities 



Incoine 



!• Personal Iiicomo 

2. Wilmington 

Earned Income 

3, Capitation 



Co nsu^nrjtion 

4, Alcoholic X 

5, Cigarette and 

Tobacco Prcxlucts X 

6. Pari-Mutucl X 

7. 2^otor Fund ' X 

8. Public Utilities X 

9, Public 

Accoiftiaodations X 



Wealth 



10, Real Property X X 

11, Inheritance X 

12, Gift X 

13, Estate X 

14, Realty Transfer X 



Source; Division of Urban Affairs, Uni.versity of Delaware, "A Survey of 
Revenues of State and Local Government in the .State of Delaware" 
(Newark , Delaware , 1972 . ) 
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TABIJD 3 



TYPES OF TAXKS AND JUPJGOXCTIOKS APPLYIKG 
THEM TO HU5JINESSES 



School Munici- 
State Comity Districts palities 



Income 



1. 


Corporate Income 


X 










License Tax) 




2. 


Retailers 


X 


3. 


• Contractors 


X 


A 


M in > 1 f* 3 r» "t* 1 1 >*• iti V" o 


X 


^ • 


f 1 i 1^ .i. o CL X JL •^^ 


X 


O • 




X 


/ • 


Kes cdui. an u ivecaiJicxs 


y 




i* di in i'i a c n 1 n c jt y 






KG uaiXCJCb 




Q 




X 








10. 


Steam, gas, and 






Electric 


X 


X J. • 


j:»xpi ess 


Y 




Vxnsuxance lax; 




12. 


V7et Marine and 






Transportation 


X 


13. 


Workmen *s Compensation 


X 


14. 


Fire Insurance 


X 


15. 


Others 


X 


16. 


(Lease ^Use Tax) 


X 


17. 


(Wilmington Gross 






Receipts) ^ 






Consujnuotion 




18. 


Motor Fuel 


X 


19. 


Pixblic Utilities 


X 


20. 


Public Accommodations 


X 


21. 


Motor Carrier Road Tax 


X 



X 
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T7i li i. . !'J 3 ( c o n i: i : u I od ) 

School Munici-* 
State . County Districts palities 



22 ♦ ancmployment 

Compensation X * 

23* V7iliTdngton RmployRe 

Head Count ^ X 



V?aalth 



24- 


Real Proper t;y 




XXX 


25. 


Roalty Transfer 


X 


X 


26. 


Franchise 


X . 




21. 


B<*inks and I'rusts 


X 




28. 


Telephone and Telegraph 


X ■ 






Miscellaneous Sources 






29. 


Licenses 


X 




30. 


Foes 


X 




31. 


Permits 


X 




32, 


Fines 


X 




33. 


Rentals 


X 




34, 


Sales ' 


X 




35. 


Interest 


■X ' 




36. 


Grants S Donations 


X 





In addition to the thirty-six ta:-:es listed above, the state receives 
non-tax revenue from the four sources shown in Table 4, 



TABLE A 

TYPES OF I^ON-TAX liETv/K^CUK RECEIVED BY 
% LEVEJ.S OF G0VE1U':MEOT 



School Munici- 
StatG County Districts palities 



"Transfers X X " X X 

Earnings on Assets X X , X X 
Sales of Goods & 

Services X X. X X 

Control XX X 
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No State taxes ware, earmarked for education; therefore, all state 
support for education mast como fr-oni the state general fund. Lon- 
gitudinal projections of available revenue for education are not feasible, 
for the percentage of t}^e state general fund available for education is 
determined solely by the legislative x:3riority placed on it in comparison 
with all other state functions. 

Real Property Tax. The real property tax produces nearly all the 
local revenue available to schools'. Only two other types of taxes are 
currently levied for local revenue. The capitation tax is applied in 
twelve of the twenty- three school districts and the earned income tax 
is applied in Wilmington. The objectionable features of the p.'operty 
tax are so serious that it is difficult to <Jefend a heavier reliance on 
this tax to support education, but the property tax has^ many redeemi n?:) 
features for use with other local purposes. Since education is a state 
responsibility, heavy reliajice upon the property tax fails to equalize 
educational opportunities or equalize the tax burden- In Delaware, tlds 
point was dramatically illustrated: one district had a full value of 
real estate per pupil of $52,02 3.00, and another district in the same 
county v/ith a full value of real estate per pupil of $14,729.00. 

Delaware has historically provided a relatively larger share of school 
revenue from the state treasury than most states have, and it has not 
utilized the property tax as a source of state revenue. Therefore, 



'the property tax is used less in Delaware than in any other state when 
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the revenue generated from it is measured again^it t^ach $1,000 of 
personal income in the state - 

Sales Tax- Delaware was one ot only five states that did not 
make use of the general retail sales tax as a major source of revenue. 
Various evaluation criteria were apj>lied to the sales tax, pointing 
out that it is more equitable than the property tax but is somewhat 
regressive upon persons in the lov/er income groups. The problem of 
eco"omic distortions v^as not considered to be ci'itical because the 
states adjacent Delaware collected a sales tax. Collection of the 
tax at the state level was deemed to be relatively efficient. 

Excise Taxes. Six excise taxes were being collected in Delaware, 
three of which >ijere closely related to peirsonal consumption taxes: 
alcoholic beverages tax, cigarette and tobacco products tax, and pari- 
mutuel tax. The other three w<^»re levied on individuals and businesses — 
motor fuel tax, x^ublic utilities tax, and public accommodations tax. 
These taxes j:?ay be justified as controls on the use of a commodity or as 
compensation for social costs for which use of the products may be re- 
sponsible, but they are not suitable for financing education. The re- 
searcher pointed out that they m.^y be used because of the relatively 
high productivity, general acceptance, and minimal damage to economic 
development; however, excise taxes are considered highly regressive. 

Fiscal Capacity . In this portion of the study, attention was given 
to the following ineasures of fiscal capacity: 1971 per capita personal 
income, per household effective buying income, per capita effective 

O 
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buying income, per capita ratal i sales ^ per houst^hold retail sales, 
per capita real- value of p'roperry, and per puni l real value of property. 
Delaware ranked rolaLivoly higli on fcnu; c>f the five indicators of 
fiscal capacity for which data v^c^r^-^ available. Thn effect of Delaware's 
relatively high inconje is evident, as it rankt,'d eleventh nationally 
in per capita total tax col loctiijii:^ in 1970 but only twenty-ninth in 
state and local tax collections <:^r> a porcentac/e of personal income, 

Delaware wa55 in the fortunate })Osition of having additional state 
reven\ie capacity, for the state did not levy a qeneral sales tax. The 
state ranks fifth among all states in the relative productivity of its 
state taxes. The levy of a state general sales tax would reduce some- 
what the progressivity of Delfiwarc's state tax structure; however, 
if food and medicine were exempted and adjustments made foi* persons with 
low income, the sales tax would not be unduly regressive. 

Variations Between Revenue and Ability . The combined basic and 
special state funds wez^e liaving some equalisation effect. A ratio 
of 7.54 to li existed between the amount of local revenue available in 
the district with the greatest amount of local revenue and the amount 
of revenue availabj.e in the district with the least amount being 
provided per pupils The ratio between the ability of the most wealthy 
district and that of the least wealthy district was 3.95 to 1. The 
ratio of revenue was 1.83 to 1. Research techniques indicated that local 
revenue was having a disequalizing effect and that federal revenues 
did not seem either to equalize or disequalize. 
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Levels of Kqiial j zat 1 on, T'^i analysis of the Delaware state school 
support pro<jram indicdtr^d that ere slate rankcjd ninth among' tlie states 
in level of equal illation iucjorporaved into its state school support 
program. This relatively hiq)^ ranking was causae! by the proportionately 
high percentage of school revumu: Loing provided from state sources - 

Conclus j ens . reseax-clier coiicludod that the Delaware state plan 

for education i;ad majiy desir^ihlo c}]j rue teri sties. First, a relatively 
high percentage of non-:cdera.i revenues was provided by the state. The 
effect of this was that a Ijiglier degree of equalization may be achieved 
tlian would possible if gr<-.Htcr rt^liance were placed on local funds 
derived from the property t^:< ba:5e. 

The amount of state aid received by localities was based upon the 
number of pupil units of need which recognize necesviary variations in the 
,per pupil cost of different types of educational programs. Through this 
technique, proixjrtionatcly More funds are provided to districts with the 
greatest amount of need. The prob"^C:in was that local district supplements 
to the state funds did not adequately take into consideration differences 
among the districts in the full valuation of property per pupil. This, 
in essence, resulted in the quality of a child's education in Delaware 
being dependent to some extent upon the wealth of the school district 
in which he resided- 

Critique. This technical component was a rather traditional 
analysis of ability and effort among school districts within a state 
as well as the relative ability and effort of the state. Little was 
found in the overall research design which would be of significant value 
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to others conducting a siualcir study. 

Members of the contra.] stuff iiidicatod that there was some 
overlap in the data gathered for tin component: and the data required 
by the central staff for the consideration of alternatives. (The 
problem may have been more related to a lack of coordination than to 
duplicated data gatlierlng effort.s, for the technical components were 
comxDleted prior to the v;ork of the central staff and technical study 
data could have been used by the central staff in the analysis of 
alternatives J 

Contributions of these coni[X)nents to the field of research in 
school finance are very limited. The relevance to the study of 
Delav>?are's state school support program can be summarized in two state- 
ments: (1) Additional revenue from state sources can bo secured, and 
(2) Even with the relatively high level of state support in Delaware, 
the variations in <*ibility and effort result in considerable dis-- 
:equalization in the amount of dollars available for children in different 
school districts. 

Cost of Delivering Education 

Virtually no state school support programs attempt to recognize 
the differences in the unit costs among districts seeking to provide 
the equivalent level of educational services. Variations are found in 
the amount of dollars expended for equivalent services among school 
districts; the question is whether or not these factors are beyond the 
control of the district and should be recognized in the allocation of 
state funds. 
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R esearch Design . Because^ Delaware is a small state with few 
school districts, tliis stMdy involved all school districts in the 
state. Attempts were made to present data for all districts whenever 
possible. However, compariso]!:; worci inade between individual school 
districts when data were aval] able only for tliese districts. In other 
instances comparisonrs v;ore luade between counties because of the lack 
of data. 

Adequate measures were not available to reflect living cost 
differentials for school ein]3loyees living in differ w:}nt communities. The 
present consumer price index wa.s inadequate because of the introduction 
of new products and i^ier vices whic)i have reshaped buying habits. Pop- 
ulation shifts — l>oth as to age and location — have affected the natui'e 
of consumer needs and satisfactions. The attempt in this study was 
to identify the. factors that caused variations among the districts in 
the cost of producing education. 

Findings and Conclusions . Available data would not permit the 
development of an index related to the cost of delivering educational 
services. Among the districts, variations were found in per pupil 
ex'penditures for various budgetary functi,onS| but these variations 
appeared to be principally related to variations among the districts 
in per pupil wealth and to variations in the local tax effort in pro*- 
portion to ability. When all current expenditures per pupil were 
correlated with wealth, the wealthy districts were found to be paying 
higher teacher salaries and to be spending more per pupil on other 
functions of expenditure than the less wealthy districts. 



Another concern is related to the airtount of money required to 
maintain an equivalent standard of living throughout a state cind 
the availability of goods and viervicos among districts within a state. 
Ito evidence was found that the cost of living for the same standard 
of living varied substantially among the districts of Delaware. 

Through its policies, Delaware wi\s currently recognizing variations 
in the unit cost ot delivering ed\icational sei'vices in an indirect 
fashion. The Delaware statu saliiry schedule has recognized the dif- 
ferences in training and experience for teachers, but has been so low 
that local boards supplemented the schedule in order to pay competitive 
salaries. Tliroxigh this action, low per pupil wealth districts have been 
at a decided disadvantage. 

Critique , With the great concern for equali.zation of funds among 
school districts and the concurrent need to assure that achievement of 
complete equalization will not resvilt in hardships on local school 
districts, the need for adequate data relating to the variations in 
costs of deJiv».'ring eq\iivalent educ£itional programs and services has 
been widely rocogi^ized by researchers and also by the President's 
Commission on School Finance. The problem, as indicated again in this 
study, is that the data required for a study of this magnitude are 
simply unavailable at the present time. 

In this particular instance the initial study design may have been 
somewhat faulty because it was somewhat piecemeal rather than an in- 
tegrated unit. Even though the results of this study have been of 
questionable value, more complex efforts in other states have also failed 
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to yield findijigs and conclusions which will be of value in the 
restructuring of state school support pr-ograins* The lack of com- 
parable data on a district"-by-district basii^ constitutes one dimension 
of the problem; the other diinensicii is related to the availability of 
an equivalent standard of living in all districts in the state. 
This latter issu^ was not addressed in tiie study. Possibly, the 
major contribution of this study was to demonstrate the complexity 
of the data gathering and research process in this area and to point 
out that productive efforts in this area will require high levels of 
funding. 

The need for ad juatiiients in the state school support program re- 
lated to the cost of delivering education may not be as severe in 
Delaware as in other states. Variations in the cost of delivering 
services and programs are recognized in the areas of school construction 
plant maintenance, and transportation. 

Status of Delaware Public School Personnel 

The vital role of personnel, primarily teachers, in schools must 
be considered in any comprehensive study of the state school support 
program. Various incentives to alter school board-administrator-teacher 
behavior may be incorporated into the state school support program to 
expedite the achievement of desired policies. However, before sug- 
gesting drastic changes, certain base-line status information must 
be available for planning purposes. The major purpose of this study 
was to provide the basic information needed to consider the feasible 
alternatives. 
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Research Procc sa> In this technical study an analysis was pro- 
vided of the facts, observations, and insights concerning the com- 
pensation bein\^ provided Delaware public school personnel • This 
study focused on the followiiuj qiK.-v Lions : 

1. IVhat are the salient cliaitu t^ri sties of public education 
in Delaware? 

2. What trendr: are developing in the composition of Delaware 
public school personnel? in the economic status? in the 
supply and demand for st:l;ool personnel? in the preparation 
and certification of public school personnel? 

3. \Vhat are the key problems and opportunities for positive develop- 
ments in. the teaching profession in Delaware? 

Findings and Conclusions . Attention was given to the current status 
of public school personnel, unresolved problems relating to their 
economic welfare, and other factors contributing to the social and 
economic conditions and changes in ))elaware public education • 

Between 1966-67 and 1970-71, the number of pupils increased approx- 
imately 20 percent, and the instructional personnel increased approxi- 
mately 29 percent. During the same period administrative personnel 
increased by 80 percent; however, the number of administrative units was 
reduced by* slightly over 50 percent during the same period with the 
number declining from 50 units in 1966 to 26 units in 1971. 

Between 1966-67 and 1970-71, salaries for instructional 
personnel increased by 68 percent and for administrative personnel by 
128 percent. 
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During the past decado the educational picture has changed rather 
dramatically in Delaware. Delaware was ainong the lowest ranking states 
in terms of pupil enroLlment (tlie percenhage of public school en- 
rollment in the school age population), but the state moved from a ranking 
of forty-sixth among the states in 1961 to eighteenth in 1971* The 
average salary for Delav;are public school teachers decreased from eighth 
in 1961 to tv/elfth in 1971. The state has dropped from first to third 
in the percent of public school revenue derived from the state govern- 
ment and from first to tenth in per capita personal income. It has 
risen from forty-eighth to forty-fifth in public school revenues derived 
from local government and dropped from first to fourth in per capita 
state expenditures for all education. The ranking of Delaware on cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil over the past decade has remained essentially 
the same/ even though the per pupil expenditure has more than doubled. 
During approximately the same period of time the number of classroom 
personnel has increased by 71.8 percent - 

When compared with its three neighboring states, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and New Jersey , as well as witli the national average, Delaware 
ranked lower than two of its three neighbors in average salaries paid 
to all teachers* Delaware ranked lowest among the four states in the 
percent of increase in instructional staff personnel and in this area 
was behind the nation as a whole. In 1971--72 Delaware ranked below its 
neighboring states in percent increase in per capita personal income, 
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personal income per pupil, por capita disposable personal income as 
a percent of total personal per capita income, and percent in current 
expenditures per pupil, , This discurssion indicates that Delaware's 
competitive position has declined within the last decade. 

In comparing the beginning anc! average salaries paid in the ten 
lowest and ten smallest districts in Delaware, the data indicated a 
difference of $7^3.00 between the average salaries in the two groups 
of districts, and a difference of $1,171.00 between the average starting 
salaries in the two groups of districts. 

An analysis of the sources of Delaware public school personnel 
indicated that over 75 percent had been prepared in institutions out- 
side of Delaware. A study of the graduates of Delaware' higher edu- 
cation institutions with preparation in education indicated that the 
number had increased from 296 to 500 betv/eon 1966 and 1^71 , but the 
percentage of graduates not teaching had risen from 39 to 40 percent 
during the same period. Delaware's higher education institutions in 
1970 graduated 500 bachelor degree candidates in education, and the 
number of vacancies in public education in June 1972 was 534. These 
data would suggest that these institutions were preparing a sufficient 
number to filjL existing vacancies. Some progress had been made in 
retention of Delaware graduates in Delaware schools: 57 percent had 
been retained in 1966 and 65 percent in 1970. Over the same period 
New Jersey had employed the highest percentage of educational personnel . 
who were leaving Delaware and the percentage had increased during that 
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three-year period. 

The relatively moderate decline of Delaware's position aioong 
the 50 states over the past decade in the area of public education 
develops into a consistent pattern v;hen examined in terms of a variety 
of variables. The state has dropped from first to third in percent 
of public revenue derived from state government, from first to tenth 
in per capita personal income, risen from forty-eighth to forty-fifth 
in rank in public school revenues derived from local government, and 
dropped from first to fourth in per capita state expenditures for all 
education. 

The declining position may not appear alarming ^ but if the overall 
trend continues in this decade, Delaware will be in a relatively weak 
position to compete for competent personnel. The problem was further 
accentuated when salaries for classroom teachers were compared with 
similcir positions in private industry; the salaries were simply not 
competitive. Even though the supply and demand for teachers is now 
relatively balanced and there are indications that the supply may be 
exceeding the demand, some subject areas are still in short supply. The 
emerging pattern of supply and demand for educational personnel will 
enable districts to become highly selective in the employment of personnel 

Critique , The basic research design of this technical component 
must be described as comprehensive and exhaustive. Data requirements 
were evidently easily met from state and federal sources. 

Nationally, the contributions of this component's findings to the 
area of rij'5earch in school finance will be possibly somewhat limited. 
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Within the state, the relevance of the study should have considerable 
value. The findings indicate Delawax*e 's competitive position among 
its neighboring states is declining. Attention is focused on the need 
to ascertain if local school districts can attract and retain quality 
staff members who are receiving sufficient salary to maintain an 
adequate standard of living. No attempt was made to answer this latter 
question. 

Financing School Construction in Delaware 

Delaware has a long and distinguished history of state concern for 
the school facility needs of local school districts, A program of state 
grants for capital outlay was adopted in 1919. Delaware was the- first 
state to 'adopt and fund a significant portion of local school district 
construction projects from state sources; during the period between 1919 
and 1940, state support for local school construction averaged 60 percent. 

The nature of the program has varied over the years, ranging from 
state assumption of building costs to partial assumption of local debt 
sei*vice c*nd further to state grants for 60 percent of approved project 
costs for school construction in 1968-69, 

Among the innovations which should be credited to Delaware in the 
development of the theory of state and local participation in the 
financing of public school facilities are: 

1. Required state approval of projects 

2. Use of state bonds as a source of funds 

3. Elegibility for all districts 
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4. Inclusion of vocationril schools -and other special facilities 

5. State Department of Public Instruction studies of school 
facility needs 

6. Development of objective forjuulas for determining state and 
local shares of project cost 

7. Continuity for more than 50 years of stable and significant 
policies for a progreun of stato grants for school facilities. 

The Existing Program . Currently the state assumes 60 percent of 
the approved project costs of most public elementary and secondary 
school construction. Vocational education facilities and all special 
education facilities (except, t?iose for the educable mentally handicapped) 
are paid entirely from state funds. Classrooms for EMR pupils are in- 
cluded in the regular program* The existing Delaware program for 
financing school construction is generally regarded as among the best 
in the United States. 

The state education agency in Delaware is staffed with school 
planning experts and provides local districts with extensive services, 
more than found in most states. The range of the program includes 
determination of needs, prepaz^ation of educational specifications, 
and evaluation of drawings and specifications upon request from local 
school districts. 

Each local school district develops a six year Major Capital 
Improvement request which is submitted to the Department of Public In- 
struction (DPI) . This proposal is evaluated by the school planning 
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staff of the DPI and then transmitted to t.lie State Board of Education 
for approval in the form of a Certificate of Necessity. 

These document?; are thorn submitted to the Office of State Planning 
which reviews and submits them to the Office of the Governor- At this 
point the local district may receive approval to proceed with con- 
struction of facilities. The state nas determined an allowable project 
cost of $46.00 per square foot which includes site, construction, 
equipment costs ^ and all fees. Tho local share of project cost is ob- 
tained by issuance of loccil district bonds which are sold to the state 
of Delaware at a private sale. 

The exception to this process is the Wilmington School District 
which is fiscally dependent upon the civil government of the city of 
Wilmington. Cojisequently ; procedures for this district differ par^- 
ticularly with regard to the raising of local fund's^, ^bond sales, and 
procedurril items. 

Delaware's school housing problem is not as severe as found in 
other states, for in 1971-72 less than 25 percent of Delaware pupils 
were housed in buildings occupied prior to 1950. Many of the older 
buildings are still quite usable for today's educational program. 

Program for Major Capital Improvement , The current problem in 
Delaware is not to provide funds for new facilities, but for upgrading 
and replacing older school buildings. Construction formulas are used 
to determine space allowances for new construction, and these are 
reasonably adequate. The formula approach, however, cannot work well 
for renovation of existing school facilities or for conversion of 
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"found space" to educational purposes* Kach of these projects is 
somewhat unique and each decision has to be made on its own merits. 

Conclusion.'^ , The researcher presented the following conclusions 
for consideration in revising Delaware's school support prograin: 
1. The Delaware program for financing school facilities 

and for maintaining and upgrading existing plants appears 
to be accommodating the continuing need of local school 
districts. 

xi. The typical Delaware school district has sufficient debt lee- 
way to permit cronstruction of needed school buildings, 
but leeway is not uniform and relatively poor districts faced 
with a great need for buildings may be unable to raise the 
required local share. 

3. Projections of future enrollments indicate^ that the state, 
as a whole, will not need to contend with enrollment gains 
in the next few years and thus the need for new facilities 
will not be great. A few districts, however, will continue 
to need new plants to accommodate enrollment increases. 
Delaware's fiscal condition is such that the statu should be 
in an excellent position to finance any needed upgrading of 
existing school facilities during the remainder of this decade, 
and if the state properly marshalls its resources, replacement 
or rehabilitation of all obsolete facilities can be 
accomplished • 
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4. Certain actions can be taken to enable Delaware to achieve 

more t:iconomic and efficient use of its school building dollars. 
Lump sujn appropriations, removal of barriers to competition ^ 
and heavier reliance upon DPI school facilities specialists 
should be explored - 
Critique , Delaware's pattern of providing capital outlay support 
and the availability of quality data from the Department of Public In- 
struction contributed to this being one of the better technical com- 
ponents in the report. Adequate and reliable data were available for all 
of the major items of -concern. 

The major relevance of this technical study will be in the dis- 
cussion of existing programs and rGcomn^endations for improvement.. 
These items will be of interest to researchers nationally as well as to 
educational administrators and policy makers within the state of Delaware. 

Pupil Transportation 

The research objective in this technical component was to determine 
changes and improvements wliich should be made in the pupil transportation 
program. Attention was given to the present state allocation program, 
the degree to which the program was serving clientele needs, and the 
overall program structure* The report contained the . following 
subsections : 

1. Historical background 

2. Recent studies of Delaware's pupil transportation program 

3. Magnitude of the program 

4. Pupil transportation projections 
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5, Pupil transportation costs 

6. Description of the proqram 

7, Prograin and cost comparisonij 

8. Findings r conclusions rand reconiiaendations* 

Historical Background . Since 1921, when pupil transportation " 
rules and regulations v;ore establ i j^hed , Delaware has recognized 
that the state has responsiblHty for overseeing transportation pro- 
grams. A 1926 report of the Delaware Department of Public Instruction 
indicated that Delaware was the only state in whicli the cost of trans- 
porting pupils was paid entirely from state funds • During the in- 
tervenincj years the state's financial support for the pupil trans- 
portation program has continued at a high level. The state pre- 
sently sup]X)rts 100 percent of the approved formula cost of trans- 
porting children. 

Recent Studie s. In IL^GG and 1972 two studies were made of Del- 
aware's pupil transportation program. Recommendations of the 1966 
study calling for establishment of locally supervised districts, state 
regulations and assistance^ coordinated purchasing of school buses, 
and investigation of computer routing and scheduling were implemented; 
however, recommendations pertaining to public ownership of all school 
buses, state support of a standard program, and state support for field 
trips have not been implemented. Some impetus toward greater public 
ownership was evident jn northern Delaware, but the entire state had 
not seen fit to adopt the policy. Program enrichment costs are still 
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borne by local school districts except in those instances where public 
and local school officials have access to public-owned vehicles and 
the district bears only the cost of the driver and operational costs 
for enrichment trips. 

The purpose of the 1972 study wa»j to test the feasibility of a 
joint venture or a proportioiiately greater use of municipal transit 
vehicles, specifically the Delaware Authority for Regional Transit 
(DART) which was operating in northern Delaware. The basic conclusion 
of this study was that operation of school bus routes by DART appeared 
to be impractical and not economically feasible. Resultant savings 
would have possibly been oversliadowed by other operating problems 
resulting from the integration of DART services with the present school 
bus operation. 

The researcher in this study questioned the assumption that DART 
would be unable or unwilling to change its method of operation to 
transport school children. He pointed out that DART was financially 
solvent and was not seeking to expand its operation and ridarship. 
Further, he pointed out that one obvious alternative was that DART could 
serve as a contractor in rauch the same fashion as the existing pri- 
vate contractors transport school children. 

An independent study of the feasibility of using computers for 
transportation renting concluded that little would be gained since 
the present system allowed for individualized attention and analysis. 
The trial use of the computer program arrived at the same array of 
route patterns as were presently in operation. The current method 
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rc]X>rtedly does provide for individualized attention and can uniquely 
solve many atypical problomr, for which the computer progr^iIn is ill 
equipped. However, in very large operations with an expanding 
transportation program advantages may accrue through computer routing 
for the purpose of establishing standard routes and reducing the work 
load of some of the overburdened regional transportation directors. 

Magnitude of the Proqrar.i . Between 1968 and 1969 the number of 
public school children transported in Delaware increased from 61,368 
to 79,837, an increase. of 30.1 percent. The fastest growth of pupils 
traji^orted occurred in New Castle County, the most populous county 
in the state. During the same period the number of nonpublic school 
children transported increased from 4,585 to 9,428, an increase of 
106 percent. A sizeable increase in ridership occurred between 1969- 
70 and 1970-71 because of the incorporation of a policy that trans- 
portation of nonpublic school children was a responsibility of the 
state. Recognition of this responsibility resulted in substantial in- 
creases in the dollar reimbursement to public schools, and led to 
greater claims for reimbui t»ement as well as greater interest in providing 
transportation for nonpublic school children. 

Transported pupils were divided into the following classifications: 
regular program pupils, special education pupils, and vocational-tech- 
nical pupils. Special equipment was needed to transport special edu- 
cation pupils^ and longer trips and additional routes were required 
to transport vocational-technical pupils. Between 1968-69 and 1971-72 
the transportation of regular pupils increased by 26.6 percent, the 
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nuiTtber of special education students declined, and the number of vo- 
cational-technical students increased by Tnore than 100 percent. 

In the entire s'tate 59.13 percent of the students vere being 
transported in 1971-72 and the number transported among the three 
counties varied from 86.88 percent in Sussex County to 49.10 percent 
in New Castle County. Becwocn 1968-69 and 1971-72 the percentage of 
public school enrollment being transported increased from 49.24 percent 
to 59.13 percent. The percentage of nonpublic school enrollment 
being transported for the same period increased from 23.86 percent 
to 51.04 percent. When compared with the previous year the percentage 
of enrollment being transported had increased for each of the four years. 

The researcher made the assiuaption that the number of pupils 
transported would decline over the next four years, presuming no changes 
in policies relative to distances for which pupils w'ill be transported. 
The assumption also suggests that enrollments in public and nonpublic 
schools will decline and that there will be no increase in the per- 
centage of children being transported. 

Pupil Transportation Costs * The total state reimbursed trans- 
portation costs in each county were presented, but these only included 
capital and, operational expenditures reimbursed by the state. Local 
costs were not shown? these would have included expenditures incurred 
in transporting pupils for educational or extra related activities. 

When the rate of increase and total cost were compared with the 
rate of increase of rid^rship of public school students, the total 
cost increased at a much faster rate except when the last two years were 
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compared. The data also indicated a much greater reliance on publicly 
owned equipment, particularly in Now Castle County. 

Description of Program . The researcher presented a technical descrip- 
tion of the operation of the Delaware program for providing trans- 
portation reimbursement to the locaJ. school districts. Under the present 
arrangement equipment may be purciiased by th*» State Board of Education 
and titled jointly between the state and the local district to which it 
is assigned; however / the state may reassign a bus when it is no longer 
needed in a local district. 

The program includes fixed charges, allocations for bus storage, 
drivers' physical examinations, and bus inspections. Operation allowances 
are provided for a driver's wages, gas, oil, tires, and maintenance, 
but different formulas are computed if the bus operates north or south 
of the canal. The capacity of the bus is also a fapt;or in calculating 
operational allowances; the driver's salary remains constant but the 
transported pupil allowance for other operational costs decreases as 
the capacity of the bus is reduced. 

An administrative allowance is provided for operation of the trans- 
portation program, with smaller buses receiving proportionally less than 
larger buses. In addition, provisions are made for a layover ti^ne when 
it is less expensive to pay the layover cost than to transport the bus 
back to its original base. 

The wages of attendants are paid for routes on which the buses have 
a seating capacity of more than 15 pupils and are used to transport 
handicapped pupils. Insurance for district operated buses is provided 
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through the state insurance coirunissioner ' s office. 

For contract operation an allowance is made for depreciation of the 
vehicles and other costs which the contract operator must pay that are 
not paid by pwblic agencies. The allowance for fixed charges is 
greater because of the additional cost incurred by the private owner 
for the bus license and insurance. Private contractors are allowed an 
additional allotment to pay for v/orkmen's compensation, unemployment 
insurance, and social security. The administrative allowance is also 
greater for contract operations;* the allowance is 10 percent of the 
per diem rate , 

The. state policy with respect to reimbursing nonpublic schools 
for transporting their pupils is to allocate a dollar amount per pupil 
based on the previous year's average cost of transporting a pupil in 
the public schools, 'l^hen general public cax'^riers are used to trans- 
port qualified students, reimbursement is based on the actual number of 
bus tickets used for transportation with a maximum allowance of $54.00 
per year per student. W?,ien transportation is not available, the qual- 
ified student may be transported by private auto and reimbursed at the 
rate of 10<: per mile, not to exceed $72.00 per pupil per year. 

The state also provides for reimbursement to districts which- 
transport pupils who live less than the stipulated mileage from school 
when unique traffic conditions exist. Delaware has a "Unique Pedes- 
trian Hazards Committee'* which passes judgment on special cases for 
students who contend that extenuating circumstances qualify them for 
bus transportation. If the committee acts favorably, the school district 
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must transport the student and in turn -will receive reimbursement 
from the state for the cost. Of the slightly less than 80,000 
pupils being transported in the state, 3,000 are being transported 
under this provision. 

The transportation system for the state is operated under the 
supervision of a District Transportation Supervisor who is assigned 
on the basis of 7,000 pupils transported; he may serve more than one 
school district. The salary of the supervisor is paid by the State, 
but may be supplemented by a local district to any agreed level. The 
District Transportation Supervisor provides a link between state and 
local districts, plans routes , arranges for private contracts, maintains 
transportation records, provides driver orientation courses, and pro- 
vides other services under the direction of the State Transportation 
Director. At the time of the report, fourteen District Transportation 
Supervisors were working in the state. 

Bus drivers in the state must take an eight hour driver training 
course before they can be fully licensed; these courses are offered 
on a regular schedule under the office of the State Transportation 
Division of the Department of Public Instruction, For those who attend 
the eight hour training course, reimbursement is provided by the 'state, 

Program and Cost Comparisons . Existing systems for cost accounting 
and unit cost systems for transportation had certain inadequacies; 
the basic question is what should be included in the "standard trans- 
portation costs." Should this figure include all transportation costs 
and insurance costs as factors in computing the unit cost determination? 
Should the total cost include those associated with transportation of 
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pupils for special programs such as special education, suimner school, 
kindergarten, vocational-technical, and federally supported activities? 
Cost accounting records are not maintained on a programmatic basis 
and do not provide data for making comparisons. In the absence of 
programmatic cost data the researcher was unable to determine the 
costs of the transportation program which were associated with the 
various programs in which pupils were participating* 

The researcher attempted to compare Delaware's transportation pro- 
gram with programs in nine other states and found that conclusions 
from the comparisons had to be very general. He was plagued again by 
the lack of a standardized method of cost accounting. Upon initial 
examination, Delaware's average per pupil costs appeared to be in excess 
of those of other states. However, the other average costs were 
not comparable to Delaware's because most states did not include capital 
outlay, bus depreciation, administrative costs, or insurance in their 
cost figures* In the one instance when. the state's program appeared 
to be similar to Delaware's the cost also appeared to be similar* 

The basic conclusion drawn from the data was that the cost of school 
district owned and operated vehicles appeared to be less than the cost 
of contracted or ^ privately owned vehicles. However, even this state- 
ment must be qualified, for many of the standard co3t variables did 
not include purchase costs or depreciation for district owned vehicles* 

School districts in heavily populated areas usually incur higher 
costs because wage scales are higher, fringe benefits are more expensive, 
capital outlay facilities cost more, and operational problems related 
to routing, congestion, and hazards also tend to drive per pupil costs 
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higher than in other areas • 

The data in the study illustrate the relationships between average 
per pupil costs and the density of the transported pupil population in 
the district. Generally, higher per pupil costs were associated with a 
lesser number of- students per square mile. in districts with unique 
transportation problems such as high labor costs, more special education 
students being transported, more special hazard ridership, and more 
traffic congestion, the cost per pupil appeared to be higher • 

Conclusions and Recommendations . A strong advocacy position was 
expressed for public (state and/or local district) operation of the 
transportation program. Minor modifications were suggested for revising 
the transportation distribution formula. Emphasis was placed on the 
continuing need to revise and update the formula in light of changing 
conditions. ^ 

The present method of allocating District Transportation Super- 
visors was questioned. Suggestions included changing to a more complex 
but more equitable and functional allocation system which would be based 
on the number of buses operating in the district and the number and 
complexity of the bus routes that must be served. 

Detailed recommendations were presented relative to the mileage 
limitations for reimbursement purposes. The researcher pointed out 
that this is a matter of state policy, for there is a virtual dearth 
of research related to the relationship between a child's educational 
performance or attitudes and the distance he walks to school. 
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Considerable attention was given to the need for generating 
cost per pupil data on a programmatic basis, type of child served, 
and nature of equipment. The researcher also suggested that the state 
consider generating cost figures on the lineal density per bus mile 
and further suggested that all transportation costs should be included 
in unit cost data- 
Attention was given to the nature of the present training program 
and the suggestion was made that a prescribed period of time be iden- 
tified for the length of the program and the material to be included 
in the program. It was also suggested that the state should establish 
additional training sessions for individuals who have continued to be 
employed as bus drivers for over two years. In view of the changes in 
laws and policies, the recommendation was that all bus drivers be re- 
quired to take a four hour refresher course every other year. 

The comprehensiveness of the current safety records on pupil 
transportation was questioned. In addition to the accident reports 
compiled from police reports completed at the scene of an accident, 
the district transportation supervisor could be asked to complete 
additional accident forms. These could provide summary data relating 
to the safety record of the transportation program on an annual basis. 

Crit i que . The overall research design for this technical com- 
ponent was very adequate; however, the researcher did express some 
concern related to the need for additional data .concerning the per 
pupil cost of transportation programs. 
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Infomation related to the number of pupils being transported and 
the total cost appeared to be reasonably adequate. The absence of 
data related to the programmatic costs .of the total operation of the 
transportation program resulted in serious limitations on the study. 
Funding of the current transportation program for Delaware is highly 
centralized, and the state provides district transportation supervisors 
to coordinate the program. Under this arrangement, the absence of 
more detailed cost accounting information may not be as critical as in 
a state .which operates a more decentralized program with the same level 
of state support. 

Considerable attention was given to the relative efficiency of 
district owned and operated transportation programs in contrast to 
private contractors for such programs. This question has been be- 
labored for several years, and data continue to indicate that publicly 
owned transportation programs are more economical and provide greater 
flexibility for the transportation program to "serve" the total school 
program. Resolution of the question may not be determined by economics 
or efficiency, for it appears to be more closely related to public poli< 

The national relevance of this study will be somewhat limited - 
because of the uniqueness of the Delaware situation. Within the state, 
the research effort should be of considerable value to those inter- 
ested in effecting administrative improvements in the transportation 
program. • 
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School Food Service Programs 

Ag one* aspect of the overall system of education in Delaware, 
the school food service programs vere studied. Data were collected 
from the Department of Public Instruci^ion and individual school 
districts. A questionnaire was used to gather data from individual 
school districts.. 

Overview of the Program » Authorization for administration of 
school food service programs in Delaware is granted by a statute which 
vests administrative and supervisory authority for all pxablic education 
programs with the State Board of Education. In Delaware public funds 
may not be used for grants-in-aid to non-public schools. In the ab- 
sence of a statute prohibiting such action, the state of Delaware 
does administer school food service programs in non-public institutions. 

State law provides for the payment of salaries* to school lunch 
supervisors and cafeteria managers in local school districts. This 
practice has resulted in the establishment of qualifications for these 
positions by the State Board of Education - 

Records conceriiing disbursement of federal and state funds for 
school food service programs to local districts are kept by the 
Department? of Public Instruction; this agency forwards invoices to 
the State Treasurer 'who makes direct payments to local school districts. 
All claims are consolidated into onr . heck, per district per month* 

The State Purchasing Agent is respopsible for the allocation and 
distribution of federally donated commodities. This practice is not 
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necessarily desirable because it results in two state agencies being 
involved in the distribution of conunodities . The researcher indicated 
that one alternative would be to transfer authority and responsibility 
for allocation and distribution of commodities to the State Director 
of School Food Services; another apparent alternative would be to place 
the allocation function with the Department of Public Instruction and 
let the distribution function remain with the State Purchasing Agent. 
This latter approach seems to be analogous with the procedures for 
reimbursement. The principal point is that the school food service 
program personnel can be assumed to have training and experience in 
the utilization of foodstuffs , while purchasing department personnel 
would not necessarily have this level of expertise. . 

The relationship of the school food service program to other ad- 
ministrative and supervisory units within the Department of Public 
Instruction appears to be largely related to the establishment of 
effective working relationships among those whose programs have some 
relationship with the food service program, e.g., home economics and 
health service. The qualifications of school food service supervisors 
and school lunch managers are set forth in state statutes and are 
designed to assure the employment of well-qualified persons. In 
addition to initial qualifications, all school food service personnel 
participate in in-service education programs designed to upgrade con- 
tinually x,heir knowledge and skills. The organization of in-service 
programs appeared to be quite effective and was contributing to the 
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continued improvement of program personnel. The level of coordination 
and articulation betv;een the «3tcito and local districts appeared to be 
well planned and to be operating effectively. 

Financing the Program , Pupils in public schools have access to 
five child nutrition programs and thoge in private schools have access 
to three such programs. Public school pupils participate in the lunch, 
breakfast, special milk, non-food assistance, and SFPC (day care) programs, 
but non-public school pupils do not participate in the non-food assis- 
tance and the SFPC (day caro) programs. State funds earmarked for 
administration and supervision are used to support programs in both 
public and private institutions, but no data were available which in- 
dicated the allocation of funds between the two types of institutions. 
Available data also did not reflect the capital outlay for facilities 
and equipment or the amount of local funds expended^ for any phase of 
the program. 

An analysis of the sources of funds for the school lunch program 
indicated that child payments were providing 42,5 percent of the income, 
federal sources 25.4 percent, state sources 13.5 percent, and other 
sources 18.6 percent. 

Par ticipation in the Program. All public schools in Delaware 

* I 

were participating in the National School Lunch Program; participation 
required that schools must offer meals to economically needy students 
at either free or reduced prices, dependent upon the level of family 
income and family size. The Delaware State Plan for 1973 was judged 
to be comprehensive, sound, and feasible. 
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Statistical data and relevant information were solicited for the 
study from the state School Food Si2rvice Supervisor and from each 
local school district. Only one school district failed to respond to 
requests for information; since this district was rather small, the 
researcher indicated that the absence of a- return should have no ap- 
preciable effect upon the overall study. 

Average daily participation in the program ranged from forty percent 
in one district to over eighty percent in another; the state level of 
participation was f j,fty-nine percent. The percentage of lunches served 
free or at a reduced price varied from one percent to sixty-nine percent; 
the state average was slightly over twenty- three percent. 

Breakfast programs were available to slightly under twenty-five 
percent of the school children in 1971-72; however, only slightly over 
ten percent of the children were participating. 

Efforts were made to analyze the per meal cost of food and labor 
in each school district, and questionnaires were sent to the school 
districts to gather data, \^en the responses were received, the data were 
found to be unreliable because of the wide variations in accounting 
practices awng school districts. For examplti, some districts included 
the salaries of school lunch supervisors in labor costs and some did not. 
Also, some districts included the projected value of surplus commodities 
in food costs and others did not. Further, some districts included 
the costs of the breakfast program in the cost of the regular school 
lunch program and others did not. These data problems indicate the 
need for more reliable management information systems for the school 
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lunch program. 

The price charged for school lunches was relatively standard 
throughout the state; the state supervisor reported that elementary 
children were charged from thirty to thirty-five cents per meal, with 
aji' average charge of little over thirty cents, and high school children 
were charged from thirty cents to forty cents, with an average charge of 
thirty-five cents. This cost is somewhat less than the price per meal 
charged in most states and is due principally to the policy of Delaware 
which provides state funds for payment of salaries for local school 
lunch managers and lunch supervisors. 

Surmnary , Conclusions were rather limited, but several 
recommendations were offered: 

1. Development of a management information system at both the 
state and local levels 

2. Transfer o^ responsibility and authority for allocation, or 
both allocation and distribution, of federally donated 
commc>dities from the State Purchasing Agent to the State 
Supervisor of School Food Services 

3. Investigation of the feasibility of consolidating purchasing 

« 

functions of two or more school districts within geographical 
regions to reduce the costs 

4. Promotion of higher levels of participation in present programs. 
C ritique . Althouch a relatively inexpensive component in comparison 

with some of the other technical components, the school food service 
O „ program technical study did provide considerable data which would be of 
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interest to those concerned with planning and organizing school 
food service programs. As might be assumed, the researcher joined 
those of his colleagues whc had recommended the development and 
installation of a management information system which will provide 
fiscal data related to the school food service program as well as 
data related to participa-ting punils and loc-al district operation of 
programs. 

Since very few studies of this type have been conducted through- 
out the nation, this study may have some transfer value to other 
states. Within the state of Delaware the major importance of the 
component will be related to its recommendations concerning the ad- 
ministration of the school food service program and the relationship 
between local school district personnel and school food service per- 
sonnel with the Department of Public Instruction. 

School District Productivity 

As a result of current interest in accountability, the series of 
court cases, and various research reports related to equalization of 
i'unds among local school districts, high levels of interest are being 
exhibited in the "productivity" of the schools. One component of the 
Delaware study was concerned with the relative productivity of the 
state's local school districts and the factors associated with varying 
levels of productivity. 

Purpose of the Study . The purpose of this study was to analyze 
the in-school and socio-economic variables which could be used as 
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predictive factors for high and low productivity school districts in 
Delaware. Attention was given to the relationship between current 
expenditure per pupil and standardized reading achievement test scores 
of pupils among school districts. subsequently, school districts 
were classified as high productive or low productive districts. A 
list of variables purported to be associated with productivity was 
developed for testing, and step-wise discriminant analysis was used to 
test the variables for their association with productivity. The 
association of a variable with school district productivity was measured 
by the relative contribution of the variable to a mathematical function 
which predicted accurately the classification of a school district into 
either the high or low productivity group. 

The productivity of a scliool district was defined by the amount 
of student performance realized for a given level of expenditure. Stu- 
dent performance was measured by the median district reading achieve- 
ment raw score accomplished by fifth grade pupils on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test in the fall of 1970. The level of expenditure was 
measured by the total current expense money for the 1969-70 school year. 
Current expense was defined in the tiraditional sense of expenses 
for administration, instruction, plant operation, maintenance, aux- 
iliary services, and fixed charges. Debt service, capital outlay, and 
transportation were excluded. The per pupil current expenditure was 
calculated by dividing the total current expense of a district by the 
average daily membership for the 1969-70 school year. 
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The median district reading achievement raw score was related to 
district per pupil current expenditure by forming a regression line. 
This line represented the amount of achievement which could be ex- 
pected for a given level of district e>:penditure . The regression line 
was defined as average productivity. 

High productivity districts were those which achieved at a higher 
level than could be expected for their level of expenditure. Low 
productivity districts were those v/hich achieved at a lower level than 
expected for their level of expenditure. Both groups of districts were 
identified, when listed graphically, as the districts which fell 
respectively above and below the regression line. 

Research Analysis . Step^wise discriminant analy-:;is was used to 
determine the variables associated with productivity. Two dis- 
criminant functions, or groups of predictor variablj^s with their re- 
lated weights for p?:ediction, were developed. One function was a 
composite which included both socio-econonic and in-school variables. 
The other discriminant function included only in-school variables or 
those variables over whicli the school district had some control. 

The BMB07M Step-Wise Discriminant Analysis Program from the 
Biomedical Computer Program Package was used to develop the discriminants. 

The percent of districts actually classified into one of the two 
productivity group3 (high or low productivity) was calculated^ and 
further statistical analysis was performed to ascertain the percent of 
variation between the two productivity gz^oups which could be accounted 
for by each of the discrijninant functions. 
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Review of Related Research . The researcher provided a some- 
what extensive discussion of factors related to educational output 
and variables associated with student perforinance. From the analy- 
sis of the research the list of in-school and socio-economic and 
community variables was developed for the study. 

Findings and Conclusions . Economic variables demonstrated 
significantly different mean values between the high productive and 
low productive groups. All significant in-school variables had 
high correlations with at least some of the socio-economic variables. 
A network of inter-correlations existed between the socio-economic 
variables. The multiple correlation between the reading achievement 
and adult education level i median income i and percent minority 
enrollment was .9025, indicating that these three ^ocio-economic 
variables were af?sociatcd with 81 percent of the variations in reading 
scores • 

Median adult education level was the best single predictor of pro- 
ductivity. This single variable classified 91 percent of the districts; 
however, the variable had high correlations with income variables r 
median income, and percent of income tax returns above $10/000. The 
researcher contended that the relationship between higher educational 
attainment and higher personal income reflected a community attitude 
concerning schools. Districts in this grouping tended to pay their 
teachers better. than average, had a higher percentage of master^s 
level teachers, and v;ere employing a lower percentage of teachers with 
less than four years of preparation. They also had hiqher achievement. 
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higher percentage of post hiqh school education, lower dropout rate, 
and better attendance. These findings are supportive of the recent 
literature which indicates that better education leads to better income , 
a higher standard of living, and higher aspirations for educational 
attainment among children- The researcher indicated that, if moti- 
vational level affects educational attainment, programs should be de- 
signed which raise the motivational level. 

In-school variables are related with socio-economic variables, but 
problems are encountered when attempts are made to credit a given amount 
of variation to a single variable. The analyses related to mean teacher 
salary, percentage of teachers with less than four years of training, and 
percentage of teachers with a master's degree or higher showed a sig- 
nificant difference between the mean values of high productive and low 
productive districts. The researcher suggested that consideration be 
given to funding programs which would attract more skilled teachers to 
the lower achievement areas. 

The multiple correlation between the reading scores and the four in- 
school variables — advanced preparation of teachers, average class size, 
teacher preparation, and teacher experience — was .81913. This level of 
significance means that 67 percent of the variation in reading scores 
was associated with these in-school factors. Teacher experience was 
found to be significantly correlated with favorable deviations in reading 
scores from the level of performance which would be expected from the 
socio-economic characteristics of the district. 
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Attendance was not a predictor variable primarily due to its inter- 
relatedness with other variables; however, a statistically significant 
difference did exist between the high and the low groups • The re- 
searcher suggested that consideration be given to modifications in 
f landing programs which would encourage pupil attendance. 

Critique ■ The general findings of this study were relatively 
similar to other national studies in the area. Points of difference were 
related to the opportunities for policy level intervention which would 
encourage school districts to hire teachers with higher levels of train- 
ing and experience. The data also indicated that average class size 
was positively correlated with higher levels of achievement. As an 
exploratory study this research effort has revealed some very inter- 
esting findings. Further research in this area is needed to identify 
procedures through which positive effects could be made upon achieve- 
luent through modifications in school funding programs. 

Summary of Findings and Recommendations 

This portion of the general study was prepared by the NEFP Central 
Staff and consisted of a description of the current state program, 
summaries of each of the technical studies, and the recommendations of 
the NEFP Central Staff., A rather exhaustive analysis of the current 
state program was presented. 

The discussion of the procedures for assessing property in Delaware 
revealed that the upgrading of assessments apparently occurs only when 
new information is available through property ownership changes (sales) 
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or new construction or additions (building permits) . Unless property 
has been subjected to a complete reevaluation, there seem to be no 
procedures for reevaluating property. 

Summary of Special Studies . Rather than being a comprehensive 
summary of the special studies, the principal findings or conclusions 
of each study were presented. A consistent pattern was not followed 
among the studies, for data were presented in some instances and only 
conclusions were presented in others . 

Evaluation of Delaware's Current Program . The Delaware provisions 
for financing the public schools were evaluated in terms of: 

1. Extent to which the school finance plan equalizes educational 
opportunities within the state 

2. The relative progressivity of the tax structure 

3. The extent to which Delaware's provisions for financing meet 
the criteria for evaluating school finance progrenns developed 
by the. NEFP. 

The extent of equalization within the state was measured by a scale 
developed during Phase I of the NEFP. Under this scale Delaware ranked 
relatively high, ninth from the top in 1968-69. The data for Delaware 
were updated to reflect 1971-72 revenues, but state-by-state comparisons 
could not be made. 

The relative progressivity of the tax structure was also measured . 
by a scale developed by the NEFP during Phase I. In the progressivity 
of its tax structure Delaware ranked fifth from the top with a score of 
?5,3 for state taxes. Delaware's high ranking on the relative 
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progressivity of its school revenues is due to the state's providing a 
higher percentage of school revenue from state sources than most states. 

On the subjective criteria used to evaluate a state's provisions 
for school financing, Delaware was in a relatively favorable position 
on most criteria* 

Recommendations . The general thrust of the recommendations vras to 
move toward greater state assumption of the cost of education. The 
survey staff recommended cc^nplete fiscal neutrality in school funding. 
Full state funding was recommended with the exception of a provision 
which would permit additional local revenue at thfr option of the citizens 
in the respective districts. These optional additional funds were to 
be percentage equalized as state funds, but were to be limited to not 
more than 10 percent of the total state funds a district would receive. 
Tliis optional local leeway would provide funds for exiDerimentation and 
innovation or for additional personnel and supplies beyond that provided 
in the regular state program. 

Critique . Rather than recommending a comprehensive restructuring 
of the state school support program in Delaware / the study recom- 
mendations basically call for an updating and improvement of the 
present system. The essential difference was that the recommendations 
did call for complete fiscal neutrality with a percentage equalizing 
provision which would require that state funds be provided in re- 
lationship to the level of effort being made in the district and the 
district's local wealth. 
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The general foxmul of the Summary was designed to permit this 
section to stand independently of the total study so that it could be 
distributed and would contain sufficient information for the reader to 
have an understanding of the study's components as well as a detailed 
report of the recommendations. The section meets those criteria 
and appears to have been well received by the Department of Public 
Instruction and the local school district superintendents- 
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DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 

In all -components except two — programmatic cost differentials 
and school food service — virtually all data used in the research 
study were available in published form from .state sources* The re- 
searcher responsible for the school food service program did prepare 
an instrument which v;as distributed to the local school districts; 
however, much of the information in the final report was available 
in published form from the Department of Public Instruction. Research- 
ers assuming responsibility for the programmatic cost differentials 
component relied heavily on data provided by local school districts. 
In the absence of a comprehensive management information system in- 
cluding pupil personnel data as well as fiscal accounting information 
in a programmatic format, the researchers had no other option except 
to secure data on questionnaire data gathering instruments and convert 
functional accounting reports into a program accounting format. 

Since diff arent people completed the forms in each local school 
district, questions of validity and reliability can obviously be raised. 

The principal bibliographical sources used for three research 
components are contained in the Appendices. Appendix A contains the 
references for the state and local taxation component, Appendix B 
the references for the school personnel component, and Appendix C the 
references for the school construction component. 
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Data Items and Sources 

Data for the educational need a,nd cost differentials component 
were not as readily available from state sources, and the principal 
portion of the data had to be secured from local school districts. 
Data requirements for this component are listed in Table 5. As 
accounting procedures are changed and local school districts submit 
reports to the state in program accounting formats, problems related 
to availability of these data will diminish considerably. 

The Division of Urban Affairs, University of Delaware has pub- 
lished a survey of revenues of state and local governments for the state; 
the publication used in this report was released in 1972. This source 
was heavily relied upon in the analysis of state and. local taxation. 
The study by Professor John Duo of the University of Illinois re- 
por'ted in Economic Factors Affecting the Financing p£ Education , Volume 
2 of the National Educational Finance Project, was also used extensively 
in the analysis of the revenue conditions in Delaware. As indicated in 
Table 6, Survey of Current Business , a publication of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, and Sales Management were the primary sources 
used in comparing Delaware with the nation on five fiscal capacity 
measure) s« 
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TABLE 5. TOPIC AND SOURCE OF BASIC DATA USED IN PROGRAMMATIC COST 
DIFFERENTIALS COMPONENT 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Educational Programs Provided by Each 
School District in Delaware 

NuiT±)er of Full Time Equivalent Pupils 
and Cost for Each Program 

Regular Programs , Grades 1-12 

Preschool Program 

Educable Mentally Retarded, 
Elementary and Secondary 

Trainable Mentally Retarded, 
Elementary and Secondary 

Orthopedically Handicapped 
Elementary and Secondary 

Blind and Partially Sighted, 
Elementary and Secondary 

Impaired Hearing, Elementary 
and Secondary 

Emotionally Maladjusted, 
Elementary and Secondary 

Learning Disabil|.tiqs, 
Elementary and Secondary 

Vocational-Technical Education 

Compensatory Education Programs 

Homebound an^ Supportive 
Educational Services 



Department of Public Instruction 

Local School Districts 

Local School Districts 
Local School Districts 
Local School Districts 

Local School Districts 

Local School Districts 

Local School Districts 

Local School Districts 

Local School Disttricts 

Local School Districts 

Local School Districts 
Local School Districts 
Local School Districts 
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TABLE 6. TOPIC AND SOURCE OF BASIC DATA USED IN STATE AND LOCAL 
TAXATION COMPONENT 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Typ-ss of Taxes and Jurisdictions 
Levying Them to Individuals 

Types of Non-Tax Revenue Received 
by Levels of Government 

Per Capita Personal Income for 
Delaware and the Nation 

Per Household Effective Buying 
Income for Delaware and the 
Nation 

Per Capita Effective Buying Income 
for Delaware and the Nation 

Per Capita Retail Sales for Delaware 
and thOi Nation | 

Per Household Retail Sales for 
Delaware and the Nation 

Revenue Per Pupil in ADM for Delaware 
School Districts 



University of Delaware 
University of Delaware 
U,S. Department of Commerce* 



Sales 


Management 


Sales 


Management 


Sales 


Management 


Sales 


Management 



Department of Public Instruction 



Basic 


State Program Revenue 


Department 


of 


Public 


Instruction 


State 


Special Purpose Revenue 


Department 


of 


Pablic 


Instruction 


Local 


Revenue 


Department 


of 


Public 


Instruction 


Federal Revenue 


Department 


of 


Public 


Instruction 
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Efforts to secure district-by-district data related to cost 
of delivering education or cost of living variations were apparently 
unsuccessful. shown in Table 7 the data used in this research 

component were those typically found in reports of state education 
agencies, with the exception of limited material from the Delaware 
State Planning Office and the state's Department of Labor. These 
agencies provided information related to family income and wage rates. 
Information related to rental rates for housing and average value of 
housing was obtained from an independent research agency. Even though 
several data sources were used in this component, there is a general 
dearth of information which can be used in identifying cost of living 
variations among school districts within a state. 

As suggested by the number of items in Table 8, research efforts 
of the personnel component can best be characterized as exhaustive. The 
table indicates that the Department of Public Instruction was the source 
for virtually all of the data, but some of these state education agency 
reports had drawn heavily from re^Dorts from the National Education 
Association and other national sources. This component was possibly the 
most comprehensive of the various studies, but questions concerning the 
relevance of the data to the final report and possible action alter- 
natives may be raised. 
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TABLE ?• TOPIC AND gOURCE OF BASIC DATA USED IN COST OF DELIVERING 
EDUCATION COMPONENT 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Income of Families in Delaware for 
1959 and 1969 



Delaware State Planning Office 



Mean Family Income, 1969 by Census 
County Division 



Uelaware State Planning Office 



Number and Percent of Total Families 
Living Below Poverty Level 1969 
by Census County Division 



Delaware State Planning Office 



Kadian Earnings by Occupational 
Group for the State and Each County 



Delaware State Planning Office 



Building Construction Labor Cost by 
Craft for Each County 



Department of Labor/ State of 
Delaware 



Average Value of Housing for each Schcol 
District 



Meslat Research, Inc,- Social 
Indicators Rej>ort 



Average Monthly Rent for Each School 
District 

School District Enrollment for Grades 
K-12 (9-30-72) 



Meslat Research, Inc,- Social 
Indicators Report 

Department of Public Instruction 



Full Value of Re^l Estate for Each 
District 



Department of Public Instruction 



Average Daily Membership Current 
Expenses, by Functional Category, 
<1970-71) for Each District 



DepartJiient of Public Instruction 



Tax Rate in ^Each District for Current 
Expense on $100,00 of Full Value of 
Real Estate for 1970-71 



Department of Public Instruction 



Number of Transported Pupils Per Square 
Mile tor Each District 



Department of Public Instruction 



Per Pupil Cost of Transportation for 
Each District 



Department of PuJolic Instruction 
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TABLE 8, TOPIC AND SOURCE OF BASIC DATA USED IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL COMPONENT. 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Selected Delaware Data for 1966-67, 
1967-68, 1969-70, and 1970-711 

K-12 Average Daily Membership 

Number of Persons Serving in 
Instructional and Administrative 
Positions 



Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 



Number of Administrative Units 


Department 


of 


Public 


Instruction 


Number of Buildings 


Department 


of 


Public 


Instruction 


Current Expenditures 


Department 


of 


Public 


Instruction 


Capital Outlay and Debt Service 
Expenditures 


Department 


of 


Public 


Instruction 


Other Expenditures 


Department 


of 


Public 


Instruction 


Total Expenditures 


Department 


of 


Public 


Instruction 


Local District Salary Expenditures 


Deparrment 


of 


Public 


Instruction 



for Instructional and Admin- 
istrative Personnel 

Local District Average Salaries for 
Instructional and AiTiinistrative 
Personnel 

Per Pupil Cost (current ADM) 

Bonded* Debt 

Delaware's Rank Among the 50 States 
for Years 1961, 1966, and 1971 

Estimated School Age population 
(5-17) 

Total Population 



Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
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TABLE 8. {Continued) 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Percent of Population Age 65 or 
Over 

Percent of Population Classified 
As Urban 

Public School Fall Enrollments 

Estimated Average Salary for 
All Teachers in Public Schools 

Estimated Average Salary of 
Instructional Personnel in 
Public Schools 

Median School Years Comoleted 
by Persons 25 Years and Older 

Per Capita i^ersonal Income 

Revenue for Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools From Local 
Sources 

Revenue for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools From State 
Sources 

Revenue for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools From Federal 
Sources 

Per State Expen'i5tures for All 
Education 

Per Capita Current Expenditures for 
Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 

Number of Classroom Teachers in Delaware 
by Decade from 1930 to 1970 



Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
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TABLE 8. (Continued) 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Average Salaries for Classroom Teachers 
in Delaware by Decade From 1930 to 
1970 

Comparative Profile of Public Education 
in Delaware^ Maryland, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, and National Totals 

Estimates of Total Population, 1970 

Percent of Change in Total Population 
1960-70 

Estimated School Age Population, July 
1, 1971 

Number of Basic Administrative Units, 
1971-72 

Public School Enrollment, Fall, 1971 

Total Instructional Staff (Full-time 
Equivalency in Public Schools) , 
October 1970 

Pupil/Teacher Ratio in Public Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Schools, Fall, 1970 

Estimated Average Salary for All ' 
Teachers in Public Schools, 1971-72 

Percent of Public School Teachers 
Paid $9,600 or More, 1971-72 

Estimated Average Salary of In- 
structional Staff in Public Schools, 
1971-72 

Pr'>rc€nt Increase in Instructional 
Salaries, 1961-62 to 1971-72 



Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Departm^qt of Public Instruction . 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
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TABI;E 8, (Continued) 



DATA 



SOURCE 



-Percent Increase in Instructional 
Staff Salaries, 1970-71 tc,' 
1971-72 

Percent Increase in Number of High 
School Graduates, 1965'-196G to 

1970- 71 

Per Capita Personal Income, 1970 

Public School Revenue Receipts 
Per Pupil in ADA, 1971-72 

Revenue for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools From Local 
Sources, 1971-72 

Estimated Percent of Revenue for 
P\iblic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools From State Sources, 1971-72 

Estimated Percent of Revenue for 
Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools from Federal Sources, 

1971- 72 

Per Capita State Expenditures for 
All Education, 1970 

Estimated Current Expenditures for 
Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools Per Pupil in ADA, 1971-72 

Percent Increase in Estimated Ex- 
penditures for Pupil ADA, 1961-62 
to 1971-72 

Current Expenditure Per Pupil in 
PDl^., 1971-72 



Department of Pviblic Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Departir^ant of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction 



Department of Pxiblic Instruction 



Deoartment of Public Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction 
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TABLE 8, (Continued) 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Beginning Teacher Salaries for 
Each District in Delaware^ 1971-72 

Per Pupil Expenditures for Each 
Administrative Unit in Delaware, 
1970-71 

Number of Pupills in Each District 
in Grades K-lJi for Fall, 1971 

Average Teacher Salary in Each 
District, 1970-71 

Salaries for Delaware Public School 
Professional Personnel, 1970-71 
(From State Sources' and Federal 
Sources) 

Administrative Personnel 

Instruction-Classroom Teachers 

Other Instructional Personnel 

Attendants and Social Workers 

Health Service Personnel 

Educational Personnel in Delaware 
Public Schools by Position — 
Number and Total Salaries, 1970-71 

Administrative Personnel 

Classroom Teachers 

Other Instructional Personnel 

Attendants and Social Workers 

Health Service Perspnnel 



Department of Public Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction. 



Department of Public Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction 



Department of Public Instiruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Piablic instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
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TABLE 8. (Continued) 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Supply of Educational Personnel in 
Delaware for 1971-72 (New and Old 
Employees) 

Without Previous Education Ex- 
perience' 

Reentering Education 

Transfers from Outside Delaware 

Transfers from Other Districts 
in Delaware 

Position Vacancies and Applicants 
by Teacher Assignment Category, 
1971-72 to 1972-73 School Year 

Elementary Personnel by Area of 
^Assignment 

Secondary Personnel by Area of 
Assignment 

Ungraded Personnel by Area of 
Assignment 

Special Assignment Teachers by 
Area 

States Where Professional Personnel 
Received Bachelors Degree 

Administrative Personnel 

Classroom Teachers 

Other Instructional Personnel 

Attendants and Socia? Workers 



Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instrxiction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
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TABLE 8. (Continued) 



DATA SOURCE 



Health Service Personnel 

Occupational Status of Delaware 
Graduates in Education by Year from 
1966 to 1971 

Number of Graduates 

Number of Graduates in Teaching 
Positions 

Number of Graduates Not in Teaching 
Positions 

Graduates Teaching in Delaware 

Graduates Teaching Outside 
Delaware 

Graduates from the University of 
•Delaware and Delaware State College by 

Subject Area Trained in Delaware and 

Teaching in Delaware 



Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public . Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 



New Professional Education Certificates Department of Public Instruction 

Issued j.n Delaware by Year from 1963-64 

to 1970-71 1 
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The school facilities section in the Department of Public In- 
struction was able to provide the range of data required for the 
"Financing School Construction'* component. As shown in Table 9, the 
state education agency furnished historical data as well as planning 
data. This range of ^ information wcis invaluable in assisting the re- 
searchers as they analyzed the past patterns; and projected the future 
needs of the state. ^The assiimpt.ion should not be made that this 
condition is typical, for the quantity and qu ility of Delawc^re's data 
is much greater than in most states.) 

Projections of pupil transportation program needs were also 
available from existing state reports. The Department of Public In- 
structiCi- vas the primary c^our'-e for the data listed in Table 10. The 
researchGr responsible for the transportation component conducted in- 
dependent resaai:ch for the purpose c5f comparing Delaware's program 
with other states. Sources for the data from the other states were not 
listed in the technical report, but data for the "unidentified" states 
in all likelihood were secured from the st^te eoiacation agencies in . 
the respective states. ^ 

Required reports submitted ty local school districts and sum- 
marized by the Department of Public Instruction provided virtually all 
of the inform;5l:ion used in the school food service component. The 
list of data itews is contained in Table 11. Questionnaires were used 
to secure data from local school districts . 
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TABLE 9. TOPIC AND SOURCE OF BASIC DATA USED IN FINANCING SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION IN DELAWARE COMPONENT 



DATA SOURCE 



Expenditures for School Buildings, Site, Department of Public Instruction 

and Equipment for Delaware, 1964-64 
to 1970-71 



School Building Project Authorization, Fis- Department of Public Instruction 
cal 1967 Through Fiscal 1972 



Number of Delaware Pupils by District 
Grouped According to Number Housed 
in Buildings Occupied Before 1950 and 
Buildings Constructed After 1950 

Total Outstanding Debt of the State of 
Delaware for the State Share of 
School Construction 



Department of Public Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction 



Scheduled Final Payxaents on Existing 
Outstanding Debt from 1971 Through 1991 

School Bond Princij^al and Interest Pay- 
ments from 19S6-67 to 1970-71 

Local Bonded Debt for School Building 
I'^urposes (Total and Per Pupil) 

Assessed Valuation for Each Delaware 
School District, 1970-71 

Bonded Debt Potential for Each 
Delaware School District, 1970-71 



Department of Public Instruction 
Departinei^t of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 



Bonded Debt Outstanding for Each Department of Public instruction 

Delaware School District, 1970-71 



Debt Service irr.incipal Retirement Plus Department of Public Instruction 

Interest) for Delaware School Districts, 
1963-64 to 1970-71) 



Debt Service Tax Rates per $100.00 on 
Assessed Value and Full Value of 
Real Estate and Capitation Tax, 
1972-73 



^ Department of Piiblic Instruction 
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TABLE 9. (Continued) 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Projected Enrollment for Delaware 
School Districts for 1975 



Department of Public Instruction 



Projected Plant Capacity for Delaware 
School Districts for 1972 



Department of Public Instruction 



Projected Enrollment for Delaware School 
Districts, 1975-80 



Department of Public Instruction 



State and Local Appropriations for 
Minor Capital Improvements, 1963-71 



Department of Public Instruction 
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TABLE 10. TOPIC AND SOURCE OF BASIC DATA USED IN PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 
PROGRAM COMPONENT 



DATA SOURCE 



Number of Public School Children Department of Public Instruction 

Transported by County, 1968-69 to 
1971-72 



Total NonpulDlic School Children 
Transported, 1968-69 to 1971-72 

Public School Students Transported^ 
by Category, 1968-69 to 1971-72 . 

Regular Public School Children 

Special Public School Children 

Voch-Tecb Public School Children 

Public School Enrollments by County, 
19o8-69 to 1971-72 

Nonpublic School Enrollments, 1968-69 
'to 1971-72 

Number of Public and Nonpublic Children 
■ Transported, 1968-69 to 197.1-72 

Predicted Public School Enrollments, 
1973-74 to 1976-77 

Projected Number cf Transported Public 
and Nonpublic School Children, 1973-74 
to 1976-77 



Departme^at of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Departiftent of Public Instruction 
Department of Public- Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction . 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 



Public Scho61 Transportation Expenditures, Departmeiit of Public Instruction 
by County, 1968-69 to 1971-72 

Nonpublic Pupil Transportation Cost, Department of Public Instruction 

1968-69 to 1971-72 



Combined Public and Nonpublic State 
Transportation Costs, 1968-69 to 
1971-72 



Department of Pxiblic Bistruction 
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TABLE 10. (Continued) 



DATA 



SOURCE 



State Reimbursement for Local School 
Transportation Operation 

Fixed Charges Reimbursement 

Operation Allov^ances Reimbursement 
I 

Administrative Allowances 
Reimbursement 

Reimbursement for Contract 
Transportation Operations 

Depreciation Costs 

Fixed Charges Reimbursement 

Operation Allowance Reimbursement 

Administrative Allowance 
Reimbursement 

Reimbursement Provisions for Non- 
public Schools, Public Carriers, 
and Private Autos 

Public Transportation Costs in Delaware 
and Selected States 

Cost Per Pupil Per Year 

Cost Per Mile 

Cost Per Pupil by a School 
District, 1971-72 

Transported Pupils Per Square Mile 
by School District, 1971-72 



Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 

Independent Research 

Independeint Resi^arch 
Independent Research • 
Independent Research 

Independent Research 
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TABLE 11. TOPIC AND SOURCE OF BASIC DATA- USED IN SCHOOL . FOOD SERVICE 
PROGRAMS COMPONENT. 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Federal Funds for School Food 
Service Programs, 1971-72 

Lunch 

Breakfast 

Special Milk 

Non-food Assistance 

SFPC (day care) 

School Lunch Income, 1971-72 

Child Payments 

Federal Payments 

State Payments 

Other Sources 

School Lunch Program Expenditures, 
1971-72 

Food Expenditures 

Labor Expenditures 

Other Expenditures 

School Lunch Program Data by 
District 

Number of school's Serving Lunch 

Average Daily Attendance 

Average Daily Participation 



Depc;rtment of Public Instruction 



Department of Public 
Department of Public 
Department of Public 
Department of Public 
Department of Public 
Department of Public 
Department of Public 
Department of Public 
Department of Public 
Department of Public 
Department of Public 



Instruction 
Instruction 
Instruction 
Instruction 
Instruction 
Instruction 
Instruction 
Instruction 
Instruction 
Instruction 
Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Deparunent of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instructiop 
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TABLE 11. (Continued) 



DATA 



Breakfast Program by District 

Number of Schools Serving 
Breakfast 

ADA 

Average Daily Participation 



SOURCE 



Number of Free and Reduced Price 
Lunches 



Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
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U.S. Census data and Departaent of Public Instruction sources 
furnished most of the detailed information required for the school 
district productivity con^ponent. In Table 12, the only additional source 
for data, beyond these two, was the National Educational Finance 
Project's publication on personal income by school district* This 
source was derived from data secured from th** United States Office of 
Education and the Internal Revenue Service. 

As indicated in Table 13, all data used in the "Summary and 
Recommendations" were available from Department of Public Instruction 
sources. Some of these items were duplications of those used in the 
various research components, hut the type of utilisration was different 
and the focus was on the total study rather than one independent 
research component. 

Data Gathering Procedures 

The great majority of the data was available- in published reports 
from the Department of Public Instruction? the principal exception was in 
the programmatic cost differentials component. In this instance data 
foms were forwarded to local school districts to secure pror^rammatic 
expenditure information for development of cost differentials and 
indices. 
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TABLE 12. TOPIC AND SOURCE OF BASIC DATA USED IN SCHOOL DISTRICT 
PRODUCTIVITY COMPONENT 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Mean Annual Teachers Salary for Each 
School District 



Department of Public Instruction 



Beginning Teachers Salary for Teachers 
With a Bachelors Degree 



Department of Public Instruction 



Percent of Teachers With Less Than 
4 Years. Training 



Department of Public Instruction 



Percent of Teachers With at Least* 
Masters Degree 



Department of Public Instruction 



Ratio of Pupils in ADM to the Number of 
Certified Non-teaching Personnel 

Ratio of Pupils in ADM to the Number of 
of Classroom TesiChers 



Department of Public Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction 



Mean YcarSi of Experience of District 
Teachers 



Department of Public Iroitruction 



Ratio of Local School Revenue Per Pupil 
to Adjusted Gross- In come Per Pupil 



Department of Public Instruction 



Percent of Total Current Expenditures 
Funded for Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction 



Median Years of Schooling of Adult 
Population 



Department of Commerce^ U.S. 
Census 



Percentagw of Pupils Eligible for Title 
I Instruction under ESEA 



Department of i^ublic Instruction 



Perijentage of Pupil Enrollment That is 
Nonwhite, Spanish Speaking, Oriental, 
or American Indian 



Department of Voblic Instruction 



Percent of Dropouts 



Department of Public Instruction 
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TABLE 12. (Continued) 



DATA 



SOURCE 



Median Income for Families Within 
School District 

Percent of Family in Unrelated Income, 
as Reported in 1970 Federal Census 
That was Below $3,000 

Percent of Family in Unrelated Income, 
as Reported in 1970 Federal Census 
That was Above $10,000 

Percent of Graduates Receiving Post 
High School Education or Training 

Percentage of Gross Income Less Than 
$3,000 

Percentage of Gross Income Over $10,000 



Median Reading Achievement Test Raw Scores 
On a District Basis 



Department of Conimerce, U^S, 
Census 

Department of Commerce, U.S. 
Census 



Department of Commerce, U.S. 
Census 



Department or. Public Instruction 



National Educational Finance 
Project 

National Educational Finance 
project 

Department of Public Instruction 
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TABLE 13. TOPIC AND SOURCE OF BASIC DATA "USED IN SUMMARY OP FINDINGS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS COMPONENT 



DATA 



Rever»'-e Receipts 1971-72 

SI: ate Funds for the Public Schools 
1971-72 



Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 



Federal Funds for the Public Schools 
1971-72 



Department of Public Instructior 



Revenue Receipts from Local Sources 
1971-72 



Department of Public Instruction 



Revenue Receipts Per Pupil (ADA) by 
District, 1971-72 

Current Expenditures by District for 
Schools and Community Service 

Current: Expenditures by the State for 
Insurance, Social Security, Pensions, 
and Blue Cross • 



Department of Public Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction 



Department of Public Instruction 



Debt Service by Local School Districts 

Debt Service by State for School 
Bonds 



Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 



Outgoing Transfer Payments 

Capital Outlay Expenditures from 
Revenue Receipts 



Department of Public Instruv^tion 
Department of Public Instruction 



Sturanary of Current Expenses of School 
Districts, »1971-72 



Department of Public Instruction 



Full Valuation P6r Pupil Enrolled by 
School District 



Department of Public Instruction 



Tax Rate Based on Full Valuation by Srhool 
District 



Department of Ptiblic Instructiop 
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Neither researchers responsible^f or individual study components 
nor members ^of the NEFP Central Staff found it necessary to visit 
individual school districts for data gathering purposes. If data were 
required from local districts, reporting forms were prepared and 
Department of Public Instruction personnel forwarded the foms to 
local districts with instructions that the forms be returned to the 
department. With the level of involvement and support from the De- 
partment of Piablic Instruction, the entire study carried a much more 
"official" status than would have been the case if each researcher 
individually had contacted local districts. 

Data Applications and Displays 

Only limited statistical analysis was used in the Vcirious re- 
search components. Typi.cally, simple straight line projections were 
used to predict future conditions r The school district productivity 
was the only component in which refined sttitistical approaches were 
used. 

Research techniques utilized in the school district productivity 
component were somewhat unique and have been used only in the NEPP 
research efforts. Median district reading achievement raw score was 
related to district per pupil current expenditure through a regression 
line. This line was used to indicate the arr^ui^t of achievement which 
could be "expected" for a given Icivel of district expenditiire. By using 
this rejgression line of "average productivity", high and low pro- 
© „ctivity districts wejre identified. 
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Step-wise discriminant analysis was then used to determine the 
variables associated with productivity. Two discriminant functions, 
or groups of predictor variables with related weights, were developed. 
One was a composite which included both socio-economic and in- school 
variables. The other function included only in-school variables or 
those over which the school had some control. 

The Step-Wise Discriminant -/Vnalysis Program from the Biomedical 
Computer Progranc Package was usea in tV^e statistical application. 
This research technique has considerable potential in providing for 
depth analysis of achievement and expenditures with appropriate weights 
being assigned for socio-economic and in-school variables. 

Fiscal policy makers can have little impact on socio-economic 
variables, but there is the distinct possibility that research relating 
tc the in-school variables may provide insights into possible mod- 
ifications which can be made in state school support programs. For 
example, fiscal policymakers may identify possible meinipulations 
which may be made in in-school variables to increase productivity. 

As a survey research effort designed to be of direct benefit to a 
broyd range of potential consumers concerned with possible changes 
in state school support fiscal policies, the intent of the study was 
not to perform highly sophisticated statistical analyses of data, but 
was to discuss, analyze, and present data in an easily understandable 
form. Typical data analyses included arithmatic means, indices, ranks, 
ratios, and percentages. These a^^proaches provided the researchers 
with sufficient insight to make the necessary observations, coi^clusions., 
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and recommendations. Potential consumers should have little difficulty 
in understanding and interpreting the studies. 

Tabular presentation was the common method used in displaying 
the data in the various research components. In some instances bar 
graphs were used to present data when this approach would make the 
information more understandable to the reader. (The basic assumption 
in the presentation of the data appeared to be that the reports were 
being prepared for lay readers and policy makers rather than theoretical 
researchers. ) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PINAL REPORT 

» 

The structure of the study of public elementary and secondary 
schools in Delaware contributed to a higher level of objectivity in 
the formulation of thc: final recommendations than in studies conducted 
under different conditions. Responsibility for formulating final 
recommendations rested solely wi'th the NEFP Central Staff, and no in- 
state group or agency had review or approval . authority . The NEFP 
Central Staff maintained a high level of professional independence 
throughout the study. 

Several meetings were held with the' Commissioner of Education and 
his staff and also with superintendents from loc^l school districts, 
but these meetings were conducted to obtain an initial critique of 
the overafl study design and secure input and reactions at various 
stages of the study. Throughout the study an independent postxirc was 
maintained, and all parti.es understood that the NEFP Central Staff 
was responsible for preparing a set of recommendations which reflected 
the staff's best professional judgment based upon the findings and - 
.recommendations of the technical components and the staff's expertise 
and experience. 

• V 'I 

Initial Efforts 

The process used in the development of, the final report involved - 
several sequential steps:. First, the researchers responsible for 
the various research components presented "recommendations or conclusions 
in the latter section of their formal report. These were synthesized 
by the NEFP Central Staff to determine points of conflict or overlap. 
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On some occasions a component report was edited to eliminate superfluous 
material and coniments unrelated to the central thrust of the study. 
The technical researchers were requested to present alternatives rather 
than a single recommendation; this approach reduced the possibility of 
direct conflict between the final recommendations of the study and 
those presented in the various technical components. Following review 
and editing by the central Staff, the reports were retyped for inclusion 
in the final document submitted to the Commissioner of Education and 
the Delaware State Board of Education. 

As a second step in the formulation of recommendations , members 
of the NEFP Central Staff reviewed the findings and recommendations of 
the various research components to identify major areas of concern • 
When these had been isolated the study coordinator discussed them in a 
general fashion with the Cominissioner of Education, ''Tcey members of his 
staff, and the superintendents from local school districts. After 
securing their reactions, the NEFP Central Staff analyzed their reactions 
to identify points of conflict or possible areas of omission in the 
technical components. Concurrently with the technical studies being 
conducted by the researchers responsible for the individual components, 
members of* the NEFP Central Staff also conducted a review and analysis 
of the total Delaware state school support program. From this effort 
certain areas of concern were identified which were beyond the scope of 
the individual research components. These efforts are reflected in the 
first part of the "Suir^ary and Recommendations" section of the final 
report. 
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Major Considerations 

The final step in, the formulation of the reconimendations was 
completed by the NEFP Central Staff. By drawing upon the research in 
the individual components and the work of the central staff, as well ' 
as the staff's general expertise, the final recommendations of the en- 
tire study were formulated » Certain values and current national move- 
ments, as well as the unique factors associated with the structure of 
public elementary and secondary education in Delav^are, were considered 
in the formulation of the final recommendations. 

Among the externalities considered in the development of the final 
recommendations was the current litigation in the courts which is 
questioning the appropriateness of state school support programs which 
do not seek to provide equal access to fiscal resources among school 
districts within a state. Concurrent with this interest is the public 
quest for greater taxpayer relief and a rediuction in the degree of reliance 
upon the local property tax as a major source of school revenues. 

Other national movements are related to the degree of state support 
for school transportation and capital outlay and debt service programs. 
Nationally, considerable interest is evident in efforts to increase the 
level of state support ,for both of these programs because of the 
variations in their degree of incidence among school districts within 
a state. For example, one district may transport a significantly 
hi*gher percentage of its pupils than another; therefore, unless the 
state provides a major portion of the support for the transportation 
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program, the local district will be required to divert funds from direct 
instructional activities to provide the needed level of service. 

In the area of school construction or capital outlay and debt 
service/ one district may be experiencing a growth in its pupil pop- 
ulation and another may have a stable or declining pupil population. One 
may have completed its building projects, and another may have a large 
percentage of its facilities which are educationally obsolete^. Th^ net 
result is that the need for capital outlay and debt service funds will 
not be uniform among districts within a state, and some observers con- 
tend that the state has the responsibility to provide varying levels 
of support if the primary aim is to assure adequate housing for the 
students and their educational progrcmis. 

A further example is reflected in the national interest in pro- 
viding varying levels of funding for different targg,1; groups of pupils. 
As states assume responsibility for providing educational programs 
oriented to the individual needs and occupational goals of all pupils, 
the question arises relative to whether or not equal funds for all 
pupils will permit the schoo^I district to provide the required dif- 
ferentiated programs. Research conducted by the NEFP dxiring Phase I, 
as well as accepted practice in funding special education and vo- 
cational-technical programs, indicates that different dollar amounts 
per pupil must be provided if local districts are to have sufficient 
funds to support the variety of programs required to serve the different 
interests and needs of the total school population. For this reason. 
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the cost differential component was included in the design of the study, 
and the recommendation was made that these differentials be incorporated 
into the overall. design of the state school support program. 

Various in-state factors also were considered in the formulation 
of the final recomnjendations, Delaware is a relatively small state in 
terms of both school population and square miles • Differences do exist 
among districts, but they are not as extreme as in other states, e.g., 
Delaware has only three counties and twenty-six school districts. 
Communication and coordination from the stcvte education agency can. be 
accomplished much more easily than in a state with several hundred 
school districts and 50 to 100 counties. In essence, the governing struc- 
ture for schools and small size of the state permits the Commissioner of 
Education to work more closely with the local superintendents; in fact, 
he meets with them as a group in a virtual cabinet .q^ administrative 
council for the schools of the state. 

Historically, thd state education agency has been deeply involved 
in school facility assessment and planning. The sta-te's information 
system is much more comprehensive than one would find in the typical 

state; therefore, greater equity can be achieved by allocating capital 

/ 

outlay and debt service support based upon need rather than using 
distributions based upon the number of pupils or teacher units ir-- 
respective of the actual variations in need among school district'*;* 

The same conditions apply to state support for pupil transportation 
programs and also the administration of the programs. Delaware's 
transportation program is considerably more advanced than in the typical 
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state, for the program currently is administered on a multi-district 
basis with the administrative organization being determined by the 
existence of pupils to be transported rather than tk assumed neces- 
sity that each district should operate its own transportation program. 
With the administrative organization contributing to greater efficiency 
in operation, the state can then determine and recognize "approved 
costs" in the distribution of funds. The less desirable alternative 
is fot the state to rely upon an arbitrary formula which assumes high 
levels of standardization among programs, when in fact, programs 
operate under very diverse conditions. 

Formulation of the Recommendations 

After review of this input from the various technical conponents 
and the central staff studies and after consideration of the political 
•and demographic factors related to the public elementary and secondary 
schools in Delaware, the NEFP Central Staff formulated the final rec- 
ommendations for submission to the Commissioner of Education and the 
Delaware State Board of Education. These recommendations represented a com- 
posite of the best professional judgment of the experts involved in 
the total study. 

Prelim;Lnary discussions were held with the Commissioner of Education 
and his immec?late staff and also with the assembled superintendents 
from local school districts, but the recommendations were prepared by 
the NEFP Central Staff and should not be interpreted as representing 
the position of either the Commissioner and his staff or the local 
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school superintendents or the Citizens* Advisory Coinmittee. If 
"trade-offs" or modifications are required to secure enactment of 
recommendations into statute, that process must come as the recom- 
mendations are reviewed and analyzed, for premature assumptions were 
not made concerning the "political acceptability" of various recom- 
mendations as they were being formulated. 
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EVALUATION 

In view of the magnitude of this study, the evaluation has been 
approached from a variety of perspectives • ^ The first is an assessment 
of the degree to which the basic objectives were accomplished. The 
second is^ a critique of the research techniques • A third is concerned 
with possible modifications in the total study effort* The fourth area 
constitutes a discussion of further research suggested by the total 
study and its individual components. The last section provides some 
initial evaluative input concerning implementation of the st'udy's recom- 
mendations. One component of the study, or the total study, could rank 
very high in one area and also rank very low in another. 

Evaluating the study in terms of its contribution to positive 
policy changes may be unfair, for the study may be technically sound 
but not fare well on this criterion if no positive changes could be 
associated with the study. Bringing about positive changes is heavily 
dependent upon the quality of the dissemination and selling" efforts 
which follow the submission of the rtudy. The relevant question in this 
area is the degree to which attempts to generate "grass roots" support 
have been successful, and thicj may or may not be related to the quality 
of the research effort. In fact, the overall design of this study 
did not incorporate involvement of "decision makers" in any phase; 
the venture was perceived as a technical research effort to be reported 
to the Stat'B Board of Education and thq Cijtizens' Advisory Committee, 
For this reason no attempt will be made to evaluate the study in terms . 
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of its contribution to changes in school- fiscal funding policies. 
Basic Objectives 

The basic objectives of the study were to provide the Department 
of Public Instruction, the State Board of Education, and the Citizens' 
Advisory Committee with a status report and recommendations for im- 
proving the state school support program in Delaware, and to complete this 
report in ample time for consideration and translation into modifi- 
cations and changes in the state school support program. In retro- 
spect, these objectives were met through completion and submission of 
the research components and the summary and recommendations. In the 
following discussion attention will be given to the factors of time, 
cost, and agency involvement. . 

Time . The impact of the constraints placed on the study by the 
-.Department of Public Instruction must be recognizedr* The time schedule 
of the project required submission of the final product within a period 
of approximately six months. This constraint made it necessary for 
research efforts to rsly heavily upon data 'already available in the 
Department of Public Instruction and precluded the possibility of 
securing experimental research data from individual schools or class- 
rooms. However, in: terms of the degree to whic^ the basic objectives 
were achieved, the time constraint did not appear to have been a 
hindrance to the study. 

All of the studies except ^'Educational Need and Cost Differentials" 
were completed and submitted within the time schedule. Even though. 
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mention of the "relative value of using the cost differential approach 
in funding was included in the summary and recommendations section, 
the relative contribution of this research component was reduced con- 
siderably because its findings could not be incorporated into either 
the written or oral reports when they were presented to the Commissioner 
of Education, the Citizens* Advisory Committee, and other interested 
parties. Reportedly, logistical and data gathering problems were the 
reasons for the delay in receiving this report. 

Cost * Using the criterion of economic-efficiency and comparing the 
study process with 6:f forts in other states, the identifiable dollar 
cost in terms of consultant contracts and allocated NEFP budget was 
only a small portion of the level of funding which would have been re- 
quired if a state research staff would have conducted the study or if 
cin independent agerjcy had contracted for the entire venture. The 
'existence of the NEFP as an operational entity and tfie research com- 
ponent method for prgahizing the study wenre the primary factors con- . 
tributing to the relatively low budget for the total study. 

In all fairness, note must be made of the mantime for the study 
contributed by the Department of Public Instruction and the local school 

districts. No effort was made to compute either the approximate man- 
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time or cogt provided from these agencies; however, the amount may not 
have been as great as might be aasumed because the researchers relied 
heavily upon data already in published form in the Department. 

Agency Involvement . Working relationships with the Department of 
Public Instruction appear to. have been most satisfactory. The quantity 



and quality of data being maintained in the Department in all like- 
lihood were major factors contributing to the relative satisfaction 
on the part, of all parties. The only exceptions to the above were 
in the food services and educational need and cost differentials 
components. In each instance data had to be secured from local school 
districts > Staff members in the Department were most cooperative, but 
some time delay was experienced in distributing and collecting the 
data forms which had to be completed by the local school districts. 
Evidently, the problems were not attitudinal, but were more related 
to the logistical sequence involved in distributing, completing, and 
receiving the data forms. 

Local school district superintendents were involved in the study 
at three .points — the preplanning meeting before the study was initiaterl, 
the progress report session midway during the study, and also the 
• final report at the conclusion of the study. Infoi:lnai discussions with 
several local superintendents and reports from the Commissioner and 
his staff indicated that the general opinion of this group was that the 
level of involvement had been adequate and that the group had been 
accorded ample opportunity to provide input for the study. 

I^elative Success of Study Techniques 

The basic intent of the venture was to conduct an interrelated series 
of status studies .thrpugh which certain conclusions and recommendations 
could be formulated concerning Delaware's state school support progr^^.ia. 
In large measure, thife goal was achieved. One of the basic problems 
is the.t portions of the data had little, if any, direct relevance to the 
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conclusions and recommendations. This was especially true in ths 
personnel component; however, one might contend that many of the 
seemingly unrelated items were of value because they either suggested 
that there was no problem in a particular area or provided evidence 
and support for certain fiscal policies related to personnel matters. 

Research Components □ Each research component achieved its basic 
mission except the one concerned with the cost of delivering education. 
Data were simply not available which would enable the researcher to 
reach definitive conclusions on this matter. The assuimption that 
data from state and private agencies would be sufficiently comprehensive 
to permit analysis and generalizations provrsd to be invalid • In all 
other components sufficient data were available. 

In two studies. Pupil Transportation and School Food Service, the 
researchers became somewhat involved in discussing and analyzing 
operational and administrative matters and did not restrict their 
discussion to fiscal policy concerns. T,n defense of the researchers 
the point can be made that one cannot legitimately study the financing 
of these areas without also considering the quality of their admin- 
istration and possible operational improvements which would contribute 
to increased economic-efficiency. 

Central Staff Efforts . The central staff restricted its research 
efforts to analyzing the existing state support program, reviewing the 
findings and recommendations of the various research components, and 
preparing recommendations for modifying and improving the state's 
program. The formal report presents a comprehensive and concise over^ 
view of the existing program, but the discussion of each of the research 
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components lacks consistency in form and depth of treatment. 

In the latter emotions of the Summary and Recommendations the 
conclusions, and recommendations are concisely presented in a relatively 

non-technical fashion. Legislators and informed laymen will have 

i 

little difficulty in grasping the principal points and should be able 
to visualize the filnding changes suggested for the various components 
of the state school support program. 

Possible Modifications in the Study .Effort 

Scheduling and coordination appear to be the major areas in which 
the study process could have been modified to improve the quality of 
the overall product and also to reduce the duplicated effort on the 
part of the individuals responsible for various research components 

Time. The time frame imposed by the Department of Public In- 
struction was too restrictive to permit a thorough review and analysis 
of the various technical components before preparation of the summary 
and recommendations section* The time span for completion of the 
components, 3-4 months ^ must be viewed as minimal and could not be 
reduced. The central staff was scheduled to complete and submit the 
report within sixty days after receipt of the technical components; 
this schedule did not provide sufficient time for interaction, with the 
individual researchers and forced the central staff to begin its 
(Conceptualization process before all component reports had been received. 

Coordination > . Considerable duplication in data gatheringf efforts 
could have been eliminated if planning sessions could have been 
scheduled for the individual researcher,*?, NEFP Central Staff members, and 
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staff members from the Department of Public Instruction. The 
planning sessions would have obvious merit, but were not feasible be- 
cause of time constraints of the completion date, previous commitments of 
the individual researchers, and budgetary res^-rictions which did not 
provide sufficient funds for work sessions. One of the advantages of 
this coordinated effort could have been the generation of a common 
data set to be used by each researcher. Granted, additional data would 
have been required for -each technical cpmpqnent, but considerable man- 
time could have baen saved as we.ll as reducing the possibility of con- 
flicting data. Another advantage of the planning session would have 
been that individual researchers would have had a better understanding 
of the overall effort, their contribution to tho effort, the role of 
the central staff, ^nd the limitations and delimitations placed on the 
individual components as well as on the entire study. 

Even though greater coordination would have had obvious merit, the 
pattern of individual research efforts did permit the involvement of 
a team with high levels of expertise in a variety of technical areas. 
This ranr^ of expertise would not have been possible if the organizational 
pattern would have called for high levels of coordination and multiple 
planning and reporting S;3ssions. 

Reseairch Techniques . With the research team's extensive experience 
in studies of state school support programs, the choice of rather 
simple statistical techniques war indicative of the intent to formulate 
a: document which wQulc^' be of direct value to those interested in 
studying and revising state school finance programs. Involved statis- . 
tical analyses miglit appear to have been desirable by theoretical 
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researchers or consumers of research, hut these groups were not the 
primary audience for the report. 

Additional factors which contributed to the choice of data treat- 
ment V. the limited number of districts in the state and the size of 
the budget for each of the components. Involved statistical treatment 
was not deemed necessary in view of the size of the total population. 
Significant- budgetary increases would have been required to support 
computer oriented data analyses. In some components considerable 
attention was devoted to operational and administrative concerns which 
do not lend themselves to statistical treatment. 

The principal statistical techniques used in the study were arith- 
metic means, indices, rankings,, ratios, and percentages. These pro- 
vided the research team with sufficient information and depth to identify 
needed changes and possible modifications in the state school support 
program. By using simple and multiple correlations,*further analyses 
would have been possible in the state and local taxation and public school 
personnel components. If adequate data had been a^railable, more sophis- 
ticated techniques could have profitably been used in analyzing the data 
and the cost of delivering education component. In other states with 
larger numbers of school districts, possibly consideration should be 
given to more advanced research techniques. 

Further Research 

Several of the components consisted of status reports and were 
more survey than finalytically oriented; however, the data base and 

analyses provided through these components were invaluable to the total 

* ♦ 

Q Jtudy effort. Following a careful analysis of each research component, 
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three components have been identified which need additional research 
attention, both in terms of the sophistication of the research design 
and additional field research efforts • The Cost of Delivering Education 
component is an area of major interests shown by the statements of the 
President's Commission on School Finance to state legislatures through- 
out the nation. As pressures for local property tax relief mo\ant and 
movements toward full state funding are discussedf questions continue 
to be raised concerning the relative level of funding required to provide 
equivalent services and pirograms in all districts. A critique ot that 
component in this study suggests that much additional work is needed 
on both the research design and identification of data , sources v;hich 
are needed and also are available on a district-by-district basis • 

In the area of educational needs and cost differentials, further 
research is needed to Identify the factors which contribute to the 
'differences in the lei'el of expenditures tbr various progra;as in local 
districts. Secondly, research efforts could be expedited if the existing 
expenditure accounting systems were restructured to provido data in a 
program format., A,thj^rd concern in this area is related to the techniques 
used to identify programs and districts to be used in the sample. 
Prior efforts have 'used "best practice" or "comprehensive! progreun" dis- 
tricts as the sample population. This assumes that current practice 
is desirable; possibly, sr.'^e consideration could be given to developing 
a theoretical model of an expendit^ore pattern which would ref Icect 
"desired practice". As another alternative, consideration might be 
given to identifying "high productive" school districts and using this 
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group as the sample population for the cost differentials study^ 

Currently, educational productivity appears to attract extremely 
high levels of interest from all segments of society from lay citizens 
to legislators to professional educators. Continued efforts should 
be made in this area to ascertain if ^'education does or does not make 
a difference". Refinements are needed in the basic research design to 
reduce the impact of overlapping variables which may -'siask" the criti- 
cal elements which contribute to the differences in levels of pro- 
ductivity. Rather than contin\j?ing to demonstrate that children from 
high income homes are also high achievers, attention should be given 
to the school-controllable vaKiables. Findings and conclusions 
related to this lattf^'^ concern may then be analyzed to identify im- 
plications and suggestions for changes in funding mechanisms for state 
school support programs. 

Implementation 

At this time, it is somewhat premature to project the degree to 
which the recommendations of the study will be implemented. As a first 
level, the Delaware State Board of Education and the Citizens' Advisory 
Committee will be reviewing the study to determine the portions which 
they wish to support and present for legislative action. A better 
assessment of this potential might have been possible if either or b<,^th 
bodies had been directly involved with the NEFP Central Staff and the 
research team during the conduct of the study/ but this was not the 
pattern of operation. Therefore, these groups are just now studying 
and analyzing the recommendations to determine their action proposals. 
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The political acceptability of ths study may be somewhat de- ' 
batable> for the general thrust of the repoiTt does not provide legis- 
lators and political leaders with the opportunity to gain high levels 
of recognition. In recommending an effort to revise and improve, arather 
than to restructure, the staff may have reduced the level of popular ap- 
peal, but the proposed changes may be easier to "sell" because of the lack 
of revaiationary change ar*d the general acceptability of the present state 
school support program among educational leaders within the sta:t;e. 

As an organizational alternative, members of the State Board of 
Education and the Citizens' Advisory Committee could have been involved 
in the study process, serving as a steering group or in advisory 
committee (s ) , but this would have required several staff meetings with 
the group (s). Even though this might have resulted in a higher Iiwel 
of initial accepta'/ice for the report, the alternative .was not selected 
when the study was organized. Additional budgetary allocations would 
have been required for the meetings, the overall time schedule could not 
have been maintained, and the research team might have had some diffi- 
culty maintaining its independent posture. 

In general, ttie various research components in Financing the Ptitelic 
Schools of Delaware represent a cmiprehensive effort to provide basic 
data from which modifications and changes can be proposed for the state's 
school support program. The Summary and Recommendations section provides 
direction for policy-makers as they formralate proposed changes. Rather 
than proposing a bold new program w/ith nieiny untried elements , the study 
suggests ways in which the existing state school support program can he 
Q ipdated to keep pace with proposed chcmges in educational funding and fiscal 
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APPENDIX A . . ■ . 

Refei''ences for 'State and Local Taxation Component 

Bureau of the Census. Sta te Tax Collection in 1971 * (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1971). 

Cluck, Jaines W. "Minor Capital Improvement Program for Delaware Public 
Schools for Fiscal Year 1973." (Dover, Delaware: Department of 
Public Instruction, 1971). (Mimeographed.) 

Jones, Anne T. and James L. Spartz. "Assessments and Tax Rates: 
Delaware Public Schools 1972-73." (Dover, Delaware: Planning, 
Research, and Evaluation Division of Department of Public Instruction , 
1972). (Mimeographed.) 

Rutledge, Edward C. "A Survey of Revenues of State and Local Government 
in the State of Delaware." (Nev/ark, Delav/are: Division of Urban 
Affairs /• University of Delaware, 1972). (Mimeographed.). 

"Survey of Buying Power."" Sales Management , July 10, 1972. 

State Board of Education and Department of Public Instruction. Report of 
Educational Statistics 1970-71. (Dover, Delaware: The Department, 
December, 1971). 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business , August 1972. 
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References for School Personnel Component 

State of Delav/are, R eport of ]-:dncation al Statistics, 1970-71 , (Dover, 
Delaware :• The State Board of Education and the Department of Public .j 
Instruction, 1971), . 

Department of Public Instruction, Del av; are ' s Rank in the fVO States on 
Variov^s Educ ationa l and Related 5tatistj.cs . ^ (Dover , Delaware : Planning , 
Re.searcli, and Evaluation Division, Department of Public Instruction, 
1972). . , . 

National Education Association, Research Report 1972-Rl, Rankings of 
th e States, 1972 . (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1972) . ' 

Department of Public Instruction, • Analysis of September l^^l Enrollment 

S tatistics . (Dover, Delaware: Planning, Research, and Evaluation 
Division, Department of Public Instruction , October , 1971). 
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References for School Construction Component 

Dopairtment of Public Instruction, Surveys of School Buildings for -P^^terj-^ 
mination of Maintenance |\llotment . (Dover, Delaware; Department of 
Public Instruction). 

DGpa.rtment of Public Instruction, Report of Educational Statistics / 1970-71 , 
(Dover, Delaware; Department of Public Instruction). 

Department of Public Instruction, Assessments in Tax Rates, Delaware Public 
S choo 1 s , 19 72-73 . (Dover, Delaware: Planning, Research, and Evaluation 
Division, Department of Public Instruction) . 

Delaware State Planning Office, 1971 School Facilities Planning Study « 
(Dover, Delaware: State Plannj.ng Office, September, 1971).- 

Department of Public Instruction, A nnx^al Report, 1963-64 . (Dover ,* Delaware: 
State Superintendent. of Public Instruction, 1964). " 

State of Delaware , Recoinmendations for Reducing School Construction Costs 
In the State a£^el aware , (Dover, Delaware: Governor Vs Action Force on 
School Construction in Delaware, February, 1971), 

Department of Public Instruction, Projections of Piibl.ic School Enrollments 
and Units of Pvipils (1972-76) . (Dover, Delaware: PlaurkLng, Research, and •. 
Evaluation Division, Department , of Public Instruction, 1971) . 
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